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EMORY is ten times worse than a lead-pencil. 

Half a word fixed on or near the spot is worth 

a cart-load of recollection.” So, more than a century 

ago, to a friend traveling among the braes of Scot- 

land, wrote Thomas Gray, the poet, of whom we are 
about to speak. 

In the same letter he adds, “ When we trust to the pic- 
ture that objects draw of themselves on the mind, we de- 
ceive ourselves; without accurate and particular observa- 
tion, it is but ill drawn at first, the outlines are soon blurred, 
the colors every day grow fainter, and, at last, when we 

would produce it to any body, we are forced to supply its defects 
with a few strokes of our own imagination.” 

That the author of the beautiful Elegy valued the privileges 
of travel, and made such use of them as left no need to draw 
upon his fertile imagination is indicated by his work. Even in 

his poetry, elaborate description, either of natural scenery or of objects, performs a very 
prominent part. To it he gave the office of graceful decoration. Description was the 
adornment of his poetry, the garment of his sentiment, the drapery that revealed while it 
clothed and beautified his emotion. Yet with what subtle delicacy he wove it! With 


what distinctness the various threads of color ran in the landscapes that he painted with 
Vou. IV.—13 
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his pen! What elegance and precision, what 
extensive yet minute observation character- 
ized his charming letters to his friends, Hor- 
ace Walpole and Richard West! How vivid, 
especially the descriptions of travel, written 
to his mother, and gathered in the biography 
by Mason, who became his literary executor 
after having been his life-long friend! These 
word-pictures read as if the writer had lin- 
gered over them lovingly till they came out 
under the touch of his tenderness like photo- 
graphs under the sun. 

Yet Gray was not a great traveler, judged 
by the standard of the present day. Very 
limited would seem his opportunities to the 
tourist who sets out to go around the world 
with a ticket in his pocket, “good for so 
many days,” or takes a run over the Conti- 
nent in the time Gray spent in a little tour 
of Wales. He had his year, or two at most, 
on the Continent with Horace Walpole, when 
first out of college. He was nearly forty 
years old before he saw much of Scotland. 
Only twice in his life did he get into Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland to enjoy the lake 
scenery, and he never went a second time to 
climb the heights of Savoy and to visit in 
Dauphiny his beloved convent of the Grande 
Chartreuse. Fortunately for us his first 
memorable visit among the followers of St. 
Bruno did not have the effect to make him 
also a “son of silence,” but, on the contrary, 
it inspired some of the grandest utterances 
of his life. To the inspiration of this ascent 
to the wonderful mountain world, we owe 
not only his noble “ Aleaic Ode,” but the 
hardly less noble letters to his mother and 
friends, in one of which he speaks of the 
scenes as “so full of poetry and religion that 
they would awe an atheist into belief with- 
out the aid of other argument.” 

With the exception of these few journeys, 
much of Gray’s life was passed in Cambridge, 
only varied by occasional residences in Lon- 
don. Yet so significant did even these or- 
dinary travels seem, that he once wrote to a 
friend, “ Do you not think a man may be the 
wiser—I had almost said the better—for going 
a hundred or two of miles from home, and 
that the mind has more room in it than most 
people seem to think, if only we would fur- 
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nish the apartments?’ We may be very 
sure that when he had traveled a hundred 
or any other number of miles, he had seen 
what was to be seen, found the “vacant 
rooms” in his own mind, and done an amount 
of generous furnishing which we modern 
tourists rarely achieve. Could one be sure 
of having trodden with as careful a step, or 
of having seen with such observant eyes as 
his who wrote the opening sentence of this 
sketch, the ground which its illustrations 
cover, he might with courage ask the reader 
to wander with him over a region so charm- 
ing in natural beauty and hallowed by such 
varied associations. But if the writer of 
this sketch must, to some extent, pore over 
the “cart-load of his recollections,” our art- 
ist, who has supplied the illustrations, can 
claim for them the value which Gray at- 
taches to “lines fixed upon the spot.” For 
such faithful delineation of the scenes, more 
or less intimately connected with the life 
and work of Thomas Gray, we are indebted 
to Mr. E. D. Grafton, of Cincinnati, whose 
original sketches were made during several 
visits in the years 1870 and 1871. 

The life of the poet, many of whose events 
and incidents stand in our minds against a 
background of rural stillness and beauty, 
yet began in the midst of the great and 
noisy city. If, in your tour of London, you 
are not too weary after your visit to the Bank 
of England and the Royal Exchange, tell 
the “cabby” to drive you to Leadenhall 
Street through Cornhill. There.on the right 
at number 41, with St. Michael’s Alley and 
Church-on one side, and a chop-house over 
the way, is the spot where once stood the 
house in which the bard was born. The 
spot is sufficiently unattractive now, what- 
ever it may have been a hundred years ago. 

While there exists some uncertainty as 
regards the occupation of Gray’s father, 
some writers calling him a linen-draper, and 
some 2 money-scrivener, there seems to be 
no doubt as to his character. Philip Gray 
was a most respectable citizen, but of 80 
tyrannical and turbulent a home temper that 
his poor wife sometimes found existence with 
a sister, who was a milliner, more endurable 
than a life with her irascible lord. 
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To her exertions rather than to those of 
his father, young Thomas was indebted for 
his early advantages. That he never forgot 
what he owed her was proved by his devo- 
iion to her in life, as well as by the touch- 
ing inscription placed on her tomb in the 
church-yard of Stoke Pogis, which reads: 


“Tn this tomb sleeps the remains of Doratny 
Gray, widow, the careful, tender mother of 
many children, one of whom had the misfor- 
tune to survive her.” 


Here, when his own life ended, Gray was 
laid beside her. The tomb is described as 
a plain, oblong structure, built of brick, 
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other in English rural districts. Its years 
are running on toward their third century. 
From time to time it has undergone slight 
modifications, as the hand of man has been 
outstretched to save it from the hand of time, 
The ivy clothes its square tower as with a 
garment. The elms stretch their long arms 
lovingly toward it, and the mosses cling to 
the gray old stone. The graveled walk that 
leads to the church-yard, where 

**Each in his narrow cell, forever laid, 

The rude fore-fathers of the hamlet sleep,” 
passes the ancient porch beneath the “ yew- 
tree’s shade,” with its rude seats on either 
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now somewhat dilapidated and weed-grown, 
presenting altogether a neglected appearance, 
and only brought to notice by the tablet in 
the bay-window of the adjoining church. 
Perhaps no spot could be more suggestive 
than this of the twelfth stanza of the im- 
mortal Elegy, written in this same old church- 


yard by the hand long folded beneath that 
stone: 


“Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked in ecstasy the living lyre.” 


The church itself is a quaint, ivy-clad, 
moss-grown structure, not unlike many an- 
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side. Here, on Sundays, may still be seen 
weary worshipers resting after their walks. 
Aged men leaning on their staffs, gazing out 
over the grass-grown graves; tired mothers 
holding restless children, whose toddling feet 
would sooner run among the daisies than go 
into the somber church; gay young maidens 
with bright ribbons in their hats, and a 
flower in their bosoms, watching timidly 
the lovers who have walked over from Stoke 
village with them, and now slink away, half- 
ashamed, to join the group of men who talk 
in subdued voices beyond the church. Here 
they rest, sturdy men and women, with 
strong, English peasant faces, just such peo- 
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ple as Gray loved to study a hundred years 
ago, while they waited in the vestibule of 
this sacred house of God, or strolled among 
the sunken graves of the forgotten dead. 
Once within the church, the stranger may 
hope to be forgiven, even though he lose the 
voice of the rector, and forget to join the 
worshiper in his responses, while hearing the 
answer of the wind to the whisper of the 
leaves above the graves. If here for the first 





time it will not be strange if, instead of the 
hymn, there runs in his head, line after line 
of that Elegy which is fuller than sermon or 
psalm of a profound and pathetic sense of 
mortal littleness and of the greatness of 
man’s immortal need. And he who lingers 
at eventide, after the service is over, must be 
wanting in some fine, unnamed sympathy, 
if his heart is not open “ while all the air a 
solemn stillness holds,” to the sounds that 
are for us as well as for the poet who sleeps 
below. It is not even hard to fancy that he 
may turn sometimes from the high harmo- 
nies of heaven to hear again the drone of the 
beetle, “the drowsy tinkle of the distant 
folds,” the “lowing herd,” or the tone of 
the “curfew bell.” 

One writer mentions being present at this 
church on a clear, Christmas day, when at 
the close of the service, the customary dole 
of bread was distributed to the people, and 
speaks of his surprise at finding that not the 
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poor only, but the well-to-do, and women in 
silken robes cheerfully accepted and bore 
away the gratuitous loaf. 

But no special service is needed to add to 
the charm of venerable simplicity that hangs 
about the spot. It is a haunted region to ug 
because of Gray ; and it was haunted ground 
to him because the poetry of its past must 
have hung over him like a rain-cloud that 
had for two centuries been drinking up the 

dew. We go no far 
ther back than Gray; 
he went back perhaps 
in his mind to the day 
when Hampton Court 
was crowded with the 
followers of King 
James, «and Holland 
welcomed harassed pil- 
grims driven from the 
land they loved. 

The Elegy and the 
poet seem old to us; 
the church was twice 
as old when Gray was 
young. The American 
who would feel its 
antiquity has only to 
remember as he gazes 

at this old tower that it stands now with its 
gray head bare to the sky just as it stood that 
day the Pilgrim band knelt together on 
Plymouth rock, while “God was thanked 
for liberty.” 

The number of our countrymen who count 
a visit to this place well worth the five-mile 
drive from Windsor, or even the twenty-six 
miles out from London, is surprisingly large. 
The visitors’ record shows our most distin- 
guished names, and the generous contribu- 
tions made by Americans for a “ memorial 
to Gray” testify to their practical appreci- 
ation of the poet’s life-work. 

Hawthorne came here during his consulate 
at Liverpool, and made his visit the theme 
of one of his finest (unpublished) letters. 
Daniel Webster was a frequent visitor, and 
loved the spot. That his great soul felt 
the spirit that pervades the place and the 
poem was revealed in his dying days, when 
he begged that “some one should read to 
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-him Gray’s ‘Elegy in a Country Church- 
yar hy ” 

As another notable instance of the appre- 

ciation of the Elegy by men under the most 


exigent circumstances, we may mention that 
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added, “Gentlemen, I would rather be able 
to have written that divine poem than take 
the city of Quebec.” Before that day was 
done the gallant soldier had “met the in- 
evitable hour,” and realized in his own 
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given in his history by Lord Stanhope. He 
relates that, just before the assault on Que- 
bee, General Wolfe repeated with much feel- 
ing the stanzas to the officers with him in 
the boat. At the close of the recitation he 
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experience that “the paths of glory lead 
but to the grave.” 

Upon an adjoining park, not a hundred 
steps from the gate of the church, a monu- 
ment was erected in 1799 by Granville 
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Penn, Esq., a descendant of the founder of 
Pennsylvania, as a “tribute to the great 
lyric and elegiac poet who died at Cam- 
bridge, July 31, 1771.” The monument 
bears quotations from the Elegy, one stanza 
appearing on each facade: 


“ Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many « moldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell forever Iai:l, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


“ The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitabl® hour; 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


“ Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies, he would rove, 
Now drooping, woeful, wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or cross’d in hopeless love.” 


* One morn I missed him on the accustomed hill, 
Along the heath, and near his favorite tree. 
Another came; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood, was he.” 


The commanding position this granite mon- 
ument occupies, in full view of Windsor 
Castle and Eton College, renders singularly 
appropriate the following quotations from 
Gray’s poem on “A Distant Prospect of Eton 
College,” which are also inscribed upon the 
stone: 


* Ye distant spires, ye antique towers 
That crown the watery glade.” 








* Ah, happy hills! ah, pleasing shade! 
Ah, fields beloved in vain, 
Where once my careless childhood strayed, 
A stranger yet to pain! 
I feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow.’? 


This poem may have been suggested at his 
simple home at Stoke, or when some ramble 
took him to the Northern Terrace of Wind- 
sor Castle. From the latter point the view 
of the “antique towers” and classic outline 
of Eton, seen across the beautiful slopes, 
forms a picture in which the placid Thames 
flows softly under silvery ripples of light, 
that come and go like smiles on the face of 
a sleeping child. 

Eton is so well known to our readers as to 
require only a passing notice. For more 
than four hundred years its work of training 
the youth of England has been going on, 
and probably no institution of learning in 
the world can present in its alumni record 
more names distinguished for renown in the 
field, the cabinet, and the varied pursuits 
of literature. Conspicuous among these 
names are those of Wellington, Walpole, 
Fox, Canning, Boyle, and Hallam, the his- 
torian. 

The buildings of the college form two 


| large quadrangles, built of brick, with the ex- 
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ception of the chapel, and with battlemented 
roofs. The principal front faces the Thames, 
and the pleasant gardens slope to the water's 
brink. In the center of the court-yard rises 
a bronze statue of Henry the Sixth, the 
founder, a somewhat imposing figure, in full 
robes and cap of state, bearing in one hand 
the globe and cross, and in the other the 
scepter of the king. On the pedestal is a 
Latin inscription to the following purport: 


“To the never-fading memory 
of the most pious Henry the Sixth, 
King of England and France 
and Lord of Ireland, 
Henry Godolphin, 
Provost of this College, 
has erected this statue 
of its most munificent founder, 
A. D. 1719.” 


It was while at Eton that Gray formed an 
intimacy with Horace Walpole and Richard 
West, a son of the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, two friends whose lives were more 
closely identified for a time with his 
than any others, if we except that of 
William Mason, to whom we are in- 
debted for most of what we know of 
his real individual life. 

It is not difficult for one familiar 
with this beautiful region to account 
for the charm its varied and pictur- 
esque beauty exercised over the poet’s 
mind. Nothing is wanting in the com- 
binations of slope and meadow and. 
winding stream to give the perfect En- 
glish landscape. The village of Stoke 
isa mile from the little church. No 
doubt Gray knew every step of the 
way, and almost every flower that grew 
by the wayside. The parish of Stoke 
Pogis includes the little hamlet of Dit- 
ton and Ditton Park, the residence of 
the Duke of Buccleugh. He knew every cot- 
tage in the hamlet, and, better still, he had a 
sympathetic consciousness of what went on 
within the minds of simple peasant folk. 
He dreamed many a bright hour away under 
the noble old trees of the park. He stood 
often, doubtless, on the ground where this 
monument now stands, and thought other 
thoughts as high and true as these upon the 
stone. How often his feet must have trodden 
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the old road to the adjoining town of Slough, 
resting now and then to watch the silvery 
gleam of the Thames as it winds in and out 
among the hedge-rows! A part of Slough 
is in the Stoke parish, and now, as then, the 
old Stoke road gives the loitering pilgrim 
many « glimpse of “ fields in living green,” 
of bending boughs and close-clipped hedges 
and sunny slopes and glades. 

In his walks how often the poet must have 
turned aside to gaze at his beloved Eton, or 
the lofty towers of Windsor Castle, rising 
not more than three miles away. The view 
of Windsor presented in the cut is that seen 
on approaching from Eton, from a point near 
the south-western terminus on the Datchet 
road. 

It is obvious that an edifice so command- 
ingly situated, so extensive, and of such 
architectural grandeur, must afford a great 
variety of beautiful views. Both the poet 


and the artist have found here rare material 
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for pen and pencil in its historic revelations 
and its inherent picturesque beauty. 

We can not linger even to take the tour- 
ist’s customary look at all the objects of 
interest within and-around this most cele- 
brated of England’s royal homes, much less 
to see as Gray saw, to whom it must have 
been such dear and familiar ground. One can 
hardly come direct from Stoke Pogis hither 
without feeling as if the poet’s footsteps 
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might be traced, and his voice heard telling 
in his own grave, tender way his reflections 
on all “this boast of heraldry, this pomp of 
power.” Mason, the friend and poet, whom 
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Gray loved and delighted to aid, speaks of 
sharing sometimes his visits to the castle. 
What walks and talks they must have had! 
The terraces alone,.from which they gazed 
on landscapes of quiet beauty, gave them a 
promenade of twenty-five hundred feet. 
The gardens and the grounds and the little 
park extend on the eastward for a circum- 
ference of four miles. On the south lie the 
shady vistas of the three-mile avenue, and 
Windsor Park nearly twenty miles in cir- 
cuit. And then beyond to the westward, 
for nearly three times twenty miles, stretch 
the glooms and slrades of Windsor Forest. 
What a field they present for the lover of 
nature! We can not even glance at the 
distinctive features of the landscape they 
present to view, for within the castle gates 
we have an area of nearly twelve acres, 
covered by the buildings, courts, and towers. 
Of the latter there are thirteen; and of these 
we see clearly in the cut the old Round 
Tower, and the Curfew, or Ceesar’s Tower. 
The Round Tower is in the center, and the 
great masses of buildings occupy the quad- 
rangles on either side. 
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Within we may still be permitted, at 
proper times, to view the splendors of the 
state apartments, to walk through the royal 
drawing-room, dancing-hall, and banqueting. 


». 
a 


THE PARK. 


hall. Wecan gaze at the rare paintings that 
adorn the walls, and walk through the long 
corridor, longer than the Cathedral of Milan, 
peopled only by silent statues in marble or 
in bronze. We can see the Keep, and per- 
haps, by special favor, the prison in ‘the old 
Round Tower, sometimes occupied by royal 
prisoners, of whom James I of Scotland was 
said to be one. We can see where English 
royalty reigns, but not where it lives. What- 
ever part of the castle the sovereign makes 
her home is guarded from the eye of the 
curious public, save when some special order 
from the Lord Chamberlain opens the door 
to a pilgrim more favored than the rest. 
But if curiosity may not behold the cra- 
dles of princes it may behold their tombs, 
In St. George’s Chapel we pause a moment 
by the marble tomb of one monarch, Henry 
the Seventh, and the tomb of steel of an- 
other, Edward the Fourth. Under the choir 
are buried Henry the Eighth and Charles 
the First, and from the altar’s foot a subter- 
ranean passage leads to the vault where lie 
the Georges and others of Britain’s royal 
line. But in this beautiful Gothic chapel 
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we should look upward to the wonderful 
roof, to the east window glowing in all the 
beautiful hues in which the colored glass 
drinks in the light, to the drooping banners 
and emblazoned escutcheons of the Knights 
of the Garter. We should remember, before 
this altar, the christenings of baby princes, 
the weddings of royal brides, the crowning 
of the living, and not only the past and dead 
that lie discrowned below. 

It is a spot full of historic associations. 
From Saxon to Norman, from Norman down 
to the present time, from a royal hunting 
lodge to a feudal fortress, from a fortress to 
a modern palace, including within its walls 
an English home, every period and every 
change is replete with interest. Round 


every turret winds a story, every chamber 


could tell its tale either of national or indi- 
vidual events. 

It is not strange that a poet like Gray, a 
child of the people, a lover of nature and of 
books, cultivated and reflective, living for 
years almost within the shadow of Windsor, 
should have felt all the power of its history, 
and touched the spot reverently and lovingly 
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with his pen. This he did again and again, 


not in any servile spirit of loyalty, but as 
one capable of reading and weighing the 


various phases of the nation’s growth, each 


one of which had put its enduring mark 


upon the stone. He knew something of the 
life of the court, though he was not of it or 
in it. The king’s chariot swept in at the 


gate, sometimes, while the poet, as truly a 


king in his own realm, haunted the shades 


of the park, unheralded and uncrowned. 


His kingdom was that of the mind, his 


scepter the pen, his palace but little better 


than a cottage; his retainers, two humble 
women, gave him the loyal service of love, 
and whom he loved in return for reward. Of 
one of them he said, what might also be said 
of the present occupant of Windsor, she was 


the tender, careful mother of her children; 
of the other, his aunt, with whom they lived, 
he speaks as his mother’s sister and friend. 
Good reason had he to feel she had been his 
mother’s “friend.” She was that “Mary 
Antrobas, spinster,” who helped his mother 
in the time of her greatest need, placing her 
home and her all at the service of her sister 
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and her children. 


She died only four years 
before his mother, and it was for her the 
plain brick tomb, covered with its slab of 
blue slate, and which afterward received the 
remains of both the poet and his mother, 


was prepared. She was identified with his 
early life almost as much as was his mother. 
The school-boy and college youth and law 
student and young traveler came back al- 
ways to the two women who made his home; 








and Jater, when his income enabled him to 
make theirs, and he came now and then to 
share it with them for a time, their love 
indulged and encouraged the fastidious 
scholar in all the delicate niceties of per- 
sonal and home life which were the ne- 
cessities of his over-refined and sensitive 
taste. 

After his life at Eton and Cambridge Gray 
studied civil law; but the death of his father 
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occurring at about the same time that his 
travels with Walpole terminated, he was able 
to live modestly without resorting to the 
practice of his profession, and to bestow his 
time and vigor upon occupations of a purely 
literary life. He made Cambridge his home 
henceforth, residing at one time for only three 
years in London. 

Distinguished as he was as an author he 
was yet more highly regarded as a scholar, 
Scholars were his chosen companions, and 
among his intimate friends he was said to be 
delightful, though quiet and reserved in gen- 
eral society. In authorship, the critics who 
chided him for not doing more, yet mar- 
veled at the excellence of his work. Its 
subtle criticism, its humor, its research, its 
intense, if not very fertile imagination, its 
delicacy of feeling, combined to create a 
quality that more than compensated for lack 
of quantity. His letters, acknowledged to be 
among the most charming ever printed, had 
all the refined beauty of style of the most pic- 
turesque English writers. His Latin poems 


surpassed those of any of his contemporaries 


in elegance and grace. He was considered 
the most learned man of his day ; but great 
regret has often been expressed that he was 
not a more industrious and productive au- 
thor. His friends seemed to forget that such 
a poem as his “ Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard,” which is said to have lain unfinished 
for fully seven years, might well have been 
sufficient work for a life-time. So elevated 
and poetic in thought, so pure and perfect in 
diction that it is no marvel that each line 
seems to have an individuality and an im- 
mortality of its own, even apart from the 
very harmonious whole. It must have been 
the result of some subtle processes of mental 
crystallization, analogous to those in nature, 
where the most perfect crystalline beauty de- 
pends upon long seasons of silent and dark as- 
similation and arrangement. How long and 
how often he brooded and dreamed in Stoke 
Pogis church-yard, while in his brain and 
heart the poem grew, we shall never know. 
What sudden flashes of inspiration gave 
some stanzas shape, what strange insight 
into the “short and simple annals of the 
poor,” brought others forth; what mystical 
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union ofemotion and thought finally wrought 
it out,—all lies beyond our ken. 

The poem was popular from the first, and 
ran through four editions at once. The 
original manuscript, translated into almost 
every known tongue, was purchased some 
years ago by the late Mr. Granville Penn, 
for one hundred pounds; it is said, however, 
since that time, to have fallen into the pos- 
session of the British Museum. 

Previous to its publication in 1749, it was 
handed about in manuscript for perusal, 
and among other admirers was Lady Cob- 
ham, who resided at the mansion of Stoke 
Pogis. The performance inducing her to 
wish for the author’s acquaintance, her re- 
lations, Lady Schaub and Miss Speed, then 
at her house, undertook to effect it. These 
two ladies waited upon the author at his 
aunt’s solitary habitation, where he at that 
time resided, and not finding him at home, 
they left their cards for the poet. Mr. Gray 
surprised at such a compliment, returned 
the visit, and as the beginning of this ac- 
quaintance bore some resemblance to a 
romance, he soon after gave a humorous 
account of it, in the verses which he entitled 
“A Long Story,” printed in 1753, with designs 
by Mr. Bentley. This unfinished poem re- 
fers in its opening stanza to an “ancient pile 
of building,” which in the sixteenth cen- 
tury belonged to the Earls of Huntingdon 
and the family of Hatton. Upon the death 
of Lady Cobham, 1760, the first year of 
George III’s reign, this ancient old manor 
house of the Huntingdons, then, Lady Cob- 
ham’s, was purchased from her executors by 
the late Hon. Thomas Penn, Lord proprie- 
tary of Pennsylvania. Hs son finding the 
interior of the mansion ik a state of consid- 
erable decay, it was taken down in the year 
1789, with the exception of a wing, which 
was preserved partly for the sake of its effect 
as a ruin, harmonizing so much better with 
Stoke Pogis church-yard, Gray’s house and 
the adjoining scenery. 

The walk from this old Stoke mansion to 
the house occupied by the poet’s family is 
peculiarly retired. It is a charming spot 
for a Summer residence; but has undergone 
great alteration and improvement since Gray 
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gave it up in 1758. It is to be presumed 
that. these two high-born visitors 


“A brace of warriors, not in buff 
But rustling in their silks and tissues,” 


put themselves to a great deal of trouble in 
venturing over stiles, to hunt after that 
wicked imp they call a poet, and in his 
modest home, Gray must have been sur- 
prised at the “spell upon the table,” or card 
which these ladies left there. 

Of Lady Schaub, the wife of Sir Luke, who, 
some years before had been embassador to 
Paris, and of Miss Speed, the two silken war- 


rior callers, Gray humorously says in his 
“Long Story.” 


“The first came cap-a-pie from France, 
Her conqu’ring destiny fulfilling, 
Whom meaner beauties eye askance 
And vainly ape her art of killing. 


The other Amazon, kind heav’n 

Had arm’d with spirit, wit, and satire ; 
But Cobham had the polish given, 

And tipp’d her arrows with good-nature. 


To celebrate her eyes, her air, 

Coarse panegyrics would but tease her; 
Melissa is her ‘‘ nom de guerre.” 

Alas, who would not wish to please her? 


With bonnet blue and capuchine, 
And aprons long they hid their armor ; 
And veil’d their weapons bright and keen, 
In pity to the country farmer. 


Fame in the shape of Mr. Purt 
(By this time all the parish know it), 
Had told that thereabout there lurked 
A wicked imp they call a poet, 


Who prowl’d the country far and near, 
Bewitched the children of the peasants, 
Dried up the cows, and lamed the deer, 
And suck’d the eggs, and kill’d the pheasants. 


My Lady heard their joint petition, 
Swore by her coronet and ermine, 
She ’d issue out her high eommission 
To rid the parish of such vermin. 


The heroines undertook the task. 

Thro’ lanes unknown, o’er stiles they ventured, 
Rapp’d at the door, nor stay’d to ask 

But bounce into the parlor enter’d. 


The trembling family they daunt, 

They flirt, they sing, they laugh, they tattle, 
Rummage his mother, pinch his aunt, 

And up-stairs in a whirlwind rattle: 


Each hole and cupboard they explore, 
Each crack and cranny of his chamber, 
Run hurry-scurry round the floor, 
And o’er the bed and tester clamber. 


Into the drawers and china pry, 
Papers and books, a huge imbroglio. 
Under a tea-cup he might lie 
Or creased, like dog’s ears, in a folio.’ 
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Of course these ladies departed without 
gaining much by their visit. Gray is said 
to have purposely avoided meeting them at 
this time, although, as before stated, he called 
on them afterward. Rev. Mr. Purt, men- 
tioned in the poem, was tutor to the Duke 
of Bridgewater, then at Eton College, and 
was much impressed with the poetic ability 
of Gray, and had freely spoken of his genius, 
The “Long Story” happened to be a very 
short one as given to the public, but it was 
mentioned that upwards of five hundred 
stanzas were lost in the misplacement of the 
manuscripts. Gray paid a handsome com- 
pliment to the artist, Mr. Bentley, who drew 
a series Gf designs for his poems in 1758, es- 
pecially a head piece to the “Long Story.” 

In this edition of 1753, the number of 
poems being too few to make a book of ordi- 
nary size, they were printed only on one side 
of the leaf. These original drawings are 
still to be seen in the library at Strawberry 
Hill. Strawberry Hill was the Gothic Toy- 
house at Twickenham, filled with antiqua- 
rian and ornamental knickknacks, built by 
Walpole, the friend of Gray, with whom he 
traveled and quarreled. Richard West, the 
other dear friend of Gray’s youth, died, and 
it was after the loss of both, one by estrange- 
ment and one by death, that Gray, while 
much depressed, wrote his ‘Hymn to Ad- 
versity.” Though Walpole lived, in the 
House of Commons, and afterward as the 
Earl of Orford, an active and clever public 
and literary life, with every aid of wealth 
and rank, perhaps the one thing most fre- 
quently mentioned of him is that he was 
the friend of the poet Gray. And the same 
thing may be said also of William Mason, who 
became the chosen companion of the poet's 
later years. Mason was a clergyman, and be- 
came Canon of York. He was esteemed for 
knowledge of music and painting. He wrote 
some plays and more poems. Gray believed 
in his talent, and aided its development, till 
he achieved a certain distinction; but he is 
remembered now only as the biographer 
of the poet, Gray. His edition of Gray’s 
poems is considered the best of many, and 
his memoir of Gray with his letters has 
been frequently republished. The same is 
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true also of the memoir and letters of Mit- 
ford. In either, one has the prominent facts 
of his life and character, and in either, one 
can not fail to be charmed with the letters. 
They abound in exquisite fragments of de- 
scription, in imagery most touching, in style 
most chaste and graceful. His writings do 
notreveal the great attainments to which his 
friends bore witness. He hated mathematics, 
loved philosophy, was an architect, an anti- 
quary, a zodlogist, and a botanist. He loved 
Greek classics, and tried to incorporate in En- 
glish verse the spirit of Italian poetry. He 
was induced, by his friend West, to abandon 
his only effort in the drama, the “Tragedy of 
Agrippina,” in which Nero and his mother 
and Seneca were to be prominent characters. 
Mr. Mason says that he was probably induced 
to choose the subject by his great admiration 
for the “ Britannicus” of Racine, which was 
his favorite play. He adds: “The execution 
of it, as far as it goes, is so like Racine, that I 
suspect if he had been born an Englishman 
he would have written in the same style 
and manner.” 


A learned friend, who perused the manu- 
script, speaks of its admirable strokes of 
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nature and character, and its majesty of dic- 
tion, as so great as to forbid withholding it 
from publication in deference to the preju- 
dice against declamatory plays. Gray’s lit- 
erary merit received, on the death of Colley 
Cibber, the compliment of the appointment 
of poet laureate, which he declined. He be- 
came Chancellor of the University, and after- 
ward Professor of Modern History, a post 
which yielded him about four hundred 
pounds a year, and which he kept as long as 
his health would permit. His inheritance 
from his father included gout, from which 
he was a sufferer for many years, alleviating, 


| but not curing his misery, by occasional 


change and travel. His delicate constitu- 
tion succumbed, however, to an attack which 
occurred in the hall of the college, in July, 
of 1771, and where, after a week of terrible 
suffering, he died. 

And they opened his mother’s tomb in 
the little church-yard of Stoke Pogis, and 
laid near the heart that loved him best, all 
that was mortal of the man whose genius, 
after a century of time, still sheds upon the 
silent spot, the glory of his own immortal 
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ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 


HE woman of to-day has a well-defined 

individuality. She stands in the rarefied 
atmosphere of this upland of the ages, clearly 
defined in character and attiéude against the 
horizon of the future. “She does not wear 
the misty aureole of the saint; but one may 
note in her face and figure that which is 
better; she has grown glad and strong in 
the purer air and increasing light of the last 
century. 

Through the mists that lie below us we 
may discern the typical woman of yesterday, 
luminous through the mist—and so a saint— 
but she is “ bound hand and foot with grave- 
clothes,” and there is that in her uncertain 
step and wistful face which shows that the 
word “ come forth” comes to her faintly and 
from far. 

“Education is deliverance,” said Froebel. 
The lesson has been long and difficult, and 
the patient souls who have painfully spelled 
out their little part by a rush light, appeal 
to us out of the past. 

Elizabeth of Hungary, princess, saint, 
martyr, woman (the last the highest title), 
stands, as we look down through the centu- 
ries, this side the heavy bar of mist that we 
call the Dark Ages, and just within the light 
of that strange dawn of religious feeling, 
the age of chivalry. She did not share the 
peculiar spirit of her age, but lived in bond- 
age toit. “There were giants in those days,” 
whose natural inheritance was self-will, phys- 
ical courage, passion, pride, and religious 
fanaticism, and among them she was a 
“spirit in prison.” But let us speak of her 
life, which, though touched here and there 
with the fancies that marked the poetical 
superstitions of the Middle Ages, and espe- 
cially of the thirteenth century, is, in all the 
material facts, perfectly authentic. 

In the year 1207, Gertude, Queen of Hun- 
gary, wife of Andreas II, gave birth to a 
daughter. That year, it is recorded, was 





* Mrs. Jameson’s “ Legends of the Monastic Orders ;”’ 
Kingsley’s “‘ The Saint’s Tragedy ;’’ Count Montalem- 
bert’s “‘ Histoire de 8S. Elizabeth de Hongrie, Duchesse 
de Thurenge.” 





crowned with singular blessings to the whole 
country; for the wars which had ravaged 
Hungary ceased, and nature poured out 
upon the land an abundant harvest. Many 
things are told of the wondrous child that 
came to the court of Hungary that year, 
She was free from the unreasoning petulance 
of childhood. Her earliest utterances were 
prayer, and at three years of age she was of 
radiant beauty, affectionate, generous, and 
religious as a nun. 

Herman, Landgrave of Thuringia, a good 
and gentle prince, of poetic rencwn, and a 
patron of the Minnesingers, held his court 
at this time in the Castle of the Wartburg, 
Eisenach. The fame of the little Hungarian 
princess was brought to his court by the 
poets and wise men who thronged there, and 
he said to himself, “ Would to God that this 
fair child might be the wife of my son.” 
The thought pursued him until he resolved 
to send an embassy to the King of Hungary. 
He intrusted his message to the Count Rein- 
hard of Muhlburg, Walter de Tarila, his sen- 
eschal, and Bertha the Beindeleben, a noble 
widow, and sent with them a train of knights 
and ladies from the court bearing gifts. 
The message and the messengers were re- 
ceived with royal hospitality. And strange 
as it seems to the mothers of this age and 
nation, they were permitted to bear back to 
the court of Herman the little princess 
Elizabeth, then four years old. With her 
went stores of costly gifts of jewels, silks, 
and horses from the East, and a cradle and 
bath of pure silver of rare workmanship. 
Two baggage wagons bore gifts to the Hun- 
garian court, but thirteen returned to Thu- 
ringia. 

There was great rejoicing at the betrothal 
of Elizabeth and the young Prince Louis, 
which was performed with great pomp at 
Eisenach. After this the children called each 
other brother and sister and grew up as such, 
though Louis knew that his new sister was 
different from his own sister Agnes, and, in- 
deed, unlike all the children of the court. 
She was heavenly-minded even in her plays, 
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and exercised a peculiar ascendency over 
her playmates which they could not un- 
derstand. The noble passion of her life, 
charity, was largely developed at this early 
age, and it was her care to gather the food 
that remained froin the royal repasts, to 
give to the poor children who came to the 
castle gate. 

The spirit of the child was pleasing to the 
Landgrave Herman, but after his death, 
which occurred when Elizabeth was nine 
years old, she began to feel dimly the bars 
which were to prison her. 

The Landgravine, Sophia, was proud and 
ambitious, and had little patience with the 
charity and humility which led Elizabeth 
to a group of beggars sooner than to a court 
banquet, and the ladies of the court were 
quick to reflect the feeling of the Landgravine 
and her daughter. 

It is said that on the day of a great relig- 
ious festival, Sophia and the two young 
princesses went to the Church of St. Cath- 
erine at Eisenach. According to the custom 
of that day they wore long embroidered 





mantles, over which their hair fell loosely, 
and a golden coronet upon their heads. They 
knelt upon entering the church, before a 
crucifix, and as Elizabeth raised her eyes to 
the thorn-crowned brow of the image of the 
Savior, she involuntarily took off her coro- 
net and laid it at the foot of the cross. Her 
royal mother-in-law elect whispered a bitter 
reproach, and bade her replace her coronet. 

“ Dear lady mother,” she replied, weeping, 
“reproach me not. How can I, in his pres- 
ence wear this crown; it is a mockery of 
his.” 

Then, as the eyes of the people were fixed 
upon them, the Landgravine and the princess 


- Agnes removed their crowns also, “ which 


they misliked greatly,” adds the chronicle. 

The years that followed were full of trial 
and sorrow to the young princess. The 
court jeered at her religious whims and low 
associations (among the suffering poor), and 
the Princess Agnes told “her that her brother 
Louis would never marry such a Beguine, 
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but would send her back to Hungary to her 
father.” 

Louis was quietly watching her through 
these years. He, like his father, was a good 
and gentle prince, and held Elizabeth in a 
reverent affection. He did not openly show 
her attention, or come like a true knight to 
her defense; but he comforted her with ten- 
der words, and often brought her little gifts 
as tokens of his affection. He was her only 
comfort, and she prayed constantly that his 
heart might not be turned from her; for she 
knew that every earthly influence was em- 
ployed to make him false to her. 

Walter de Varila, who brought her as a 
little child from Hungary, was devoted to 
Elizabeth. He watched with jealous eye 
the gathering feeling of dislike to his favor- 
ite, and resolved to speak to Prince Louis. 

“Tt is thought by many,” he ventured one 
day, as they were hunting, “that you love 
not the Lady Elizabeth, and will send her 
back to her father.” 

Louis threw his hand vehemently toward 
the Inselberg, which rose before them, saying: 

“Seest thou yon high mountain? If from 
base to summit it were all of pure gold I 
would not exchange it for my Elizabeth. I 
»haveonly her. Ich will meine Elsbeth haben.” 

These words, borne by Walter to Eliza- 
beth, with a little token, a silver mirror sur- 
mounted by a crucifix, drove away all her 
fears. 

About a year afterward they were mar- 
ried, and three days of feasting marked the 
event. Louis was then twenty yearsold. He 
was of the true German type, of a ruddy com- 
plexion, and with long, fair hair parted over 
an ample brow. His face marked his princely 
temper. It was serene and mild, but reso- 
lute. It is recorded of him that “in his 
words he was as modest as a maid,” and in 
his life a “blameless prince.” Elizabeth was 
about fifteen years of age. She had the pe- 
culiar beauty of her race: a tall, slender 
figure, clear, olive complexion, and dark, 
abundant hair. Her eyes were often spoken 


of in later years as “ glowing with love, but 
as if through. tears.” 

There are many touches of romance in the 
accounts of her earlier years, which may 
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have grown out of the poetic tendency of 
the chronicles of the age; but as the story 
of her life as the mistress of the Wartburg 
and Landgravine of Thuringia becomes more 
clearly a part of history we feel the power 
of her pure and patient spirit, her loving 
and suffering woman’s heart. Only in out- 
line, however, may we trace the short, sad 
life, “filled with pangs and struggles such 
as then haunted the unreasoning minds of 
women, distracted between their ‘earthly 
duties and affections and their heavenward 
aspirations,—as if this world were not God’s 
world and his care, no less than that other 
world.” (Mrs. Jameson.) 

Tite married life of Elizabeth was most 
happy—too happy, she feared—and so with 
her new blessings she began 2 course of pen- 
ance and self-denial, for beside her happiness 
she saw “a gulf threatening to devour her.” 
She wore hair-cloth next her skin, often 
scourged herself and caused her ladies to 
scourge her, and rose to pray in the cold- 
est nights. Her husband was troubled by 
these things, and sometimes remonstrated; 
but he dared not forbid her prayers or pen- 
ance, for he felt that they were, perhaps, the 
safeguard of himself and his people. It is 
recorded of her, however, that she always 
bore to her husband a cheerful and loving 
face and manner, and dressed to please him, 
though in his absence she always wore a 
black robe. 

Conrad of Marbourg, a man of the stern- 
est character, was her spiritual director and 
confessor, and he ruled her with a rod of 
iron. He imposed upon her sensitive con- 
science and gentle, womanly nature to the 
last degree of endurance, and doubtless, at 
her canonization by Gregory IX, four years 
after her death, felt that Heaven had made 
him instrumental in the creation of a saint. 
She dared not eat of the food prepared for 
the royal table, because Conrad had declared 
the tax upon the people which furnished it 
unpleasing to God, and so lived much upon 
bread and water; but it is related in-a legend 
that Louis, sitting beside her at table one 
day, tasted the water that she drank, and 
found it a rare wine, of a flavor unknown 
to any earthly vintage, and he thereafter - 
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believed that his wife was served by the 
angels. 

In the year 1226 the Landgrave Louis ac- 
companied the Emperor Frederick IT into 
Italy. It was a year of famine throughout 
all Germany, but the poor Thuringians were 
the greatest sufferers. The tender heart of 
Elizabeth was oppressed beyond measure by 
this calamity, and she began to distribute 
corn from the royal granaries. As she was 
prudent, as well as charitable, she so dealt 
it out that her resources lasted through the 
Summer, when the harvests were again 
ready. It is related that the Wartburg was 
a busy place during these months. A cer- 
tain number of loaves of bread were baked, 
and distributed to the crowds who gathered 
to receive it, sometimes to the number of 
nine hundred. The famine was followed by 
great mortality and distress, which taxed 
her sympathies and powers of endurance 
still further. In the town of Eisenach, at 
the foot of the Wartburg, she founded a 
hospital for poor women only, and another, 
called the Hospital of St. Anne, where all 


who applied were received. These were. 
afterward the scene of her tender ministries 
to the sick with loathsome diseases, from 
whom the ladies Who attended her were 


wont to turn away in disgust. She also 
founded a hospital for poor children, to 
whom she was both mother and ministering 
angel. To the support of these charities 
went all the means she could draw from the 
treasury, her own jewels and state robes, 
and at last the jewels of state. The coun- 
cilors were in a state of alarm at this, and 
upon Louis’s return hastened to charge upon 
his wife the loss of the royal treasure, but 
he would not listen to them. “ Let her give 
what she will,” he said, “if she but leave 
me my castles of Wartburg, Eisenach, and 
Naumburg.” Elizabeth, meeting him with 
her children, threw herself into his arms, 
crying, “See! I have given to the Lord 
what is his, and he has preserved to us what 
is thine and mine.” 

It was in the following year that all Eu- 
rope was stirred by the zealots who inspired 
the third crusade. 


II assumed the cross, and sent a summons 
Vou. IV.—14 





In Germany Frederick | 
' long were journeys and how wide were sep- 
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to Louis to join him. He took the cross, 
with many other princes and nobles, but 
dared not tell Elizabeth. After many days 
she found the cross, which he dared not wear 
in her presence. She was playfully searchihg 
in his purse for money to give to her poor, 
and drew forth the badge that told its own 
story to her quick eyes. She swooned away 
at his feet, but said, on recovering, “ Let it 
be as God wills; I will stay behind and pray 
for thee.” But a shadow of the coming 
cloud must have touched her even then; for 
she accompanied him on a two days’ journey 
before she could part with him, and then 
she was brought back half dead by her 
knights and ladies. 

Prince Louis shared the fate of thousands 
of the “flower of chivalry” who went on 
those mad and perilous missions to seek 
“the living among the dead.” He jour- 
neyed as far as Otranto, in Calabria, and 
then was arrested by a fever. He died in 
the arms of the Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
commanding his knights with his latest 
breath to bear his body back to his own 
country, and to defend his wife and chil- 
dren with their blood against wrong or op- 
pression. When the evil tidings came to 
Elizabeth she would have died, it is said, 
but for the little baby daughter that had 
just come to claim, with her other children, 
a jnother’s care. 

Then the pitiless storm began to fall thick 
and fast upon the young mother, whose 
castle was no refuge against the designs 
of evil men. Henry, the eldest brother 
of Louis, aided by wicked counselors, as- 
sumed the right to take possession of the 
Wartburg, and drove Elizabeth and her 
children from it. She was but little past 
twenty years of age, but through the Win- 
ter snow she passed down the rocky path, 
her baby in her arms, and her women fol- 
lowing with the three elder children. She 
took refuge in an inn, and for weeks sup- 
ported herself by spinning wool, for Henry 
had issued a proclamation that forbade the 
people to receive her. She had no expecta- 


| tion that redress could ever come from that 


far grave in Calabria; but in time—and how 
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arations in that day!—the knights who 
received Louis’s dying command returned 
to Thuringia, bearing his body. They had 
learned, before reaching Eisenach, of the 
cruel treatment Elizabeth had received from 
Henry, and were ready to avenge her. They 
placed the young Herman, Louis’s eldest 
son, on the throne, under a regent, and 
gave to Elizabeth as her dower the city of 
Marbourg, to which she retired with her 
daughters. 

And now the power of Conrad, no longer 
tempered by the will of Louis, began to 
fall with tenfold strictness upon the young 
widow, who had already learned to fear 
every thing, even her God. He held abso- 
lute sway over her will by virtue of his holy 
office, and, conscious of this, he set himself 
to the task of her “ purification.” She 
already wore the cord which is the badge of 
the Franciscan Order, and would have given 
away all her possessions that she might 
fulfill the vow of the Order—absolute pov- 
erty. One by one she parted with her chil- 
dren, lest she should give them too much 
love; for Conrad had doubtless assured her 
that God had in wrath taken her husband 
from her, because she lavished upon him a 
part of that love that, He alone should have. 
Her charities, which had been the joy and 
consolation of her life, Conrad limited, that 
she might not find pleasure even in these. 
But, if not allowed to give her possessions to 
the poor, she was allowed to earn her bread, 
and so suffer the limitations of poverty as 
really as if she possessed nothing. She spent 
her days in spinning wool; but sorrow and 
penance and exposure had done their work, 
and the poor weak fingers and faltering feet 
made such sorry work that she could not 
earn enough to meet her wants. She earned 
less and less, until her clothes became ragged, 
and she patched them with shreds of any 
color, until the children in the street pur- 
sued her as amad woman. Who shall say 
that the tender woman, shut in this iron 
cell devised by a fanatical priest, and feeling 
its walls closing around her day by day, did 
not feel her brain reel as her heart and her 
flesh failed? 

Her two faithful women Conrad had sent 
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away; and now, as if her cup were not 
already full to the brim, the rumor spread 
that she was living in unholy union with 
Conrad. Walter de Varila, her old friend, 
who had sorrowfully watched her course, but 
could do nothing for her, now came to pro- 
test against her subjugation to the will of 
Conrad. He told her of the floating rumor 
that he had heard, but she was too far be- 
yond the sense of things present to be deeply 
moved by it. She only bared her shoulder 
and showed him the marks of the peniten- 
tial lash inflicted by Conrad, and her life 
long friend went sadly away, leaving her to 
the mercy of God. 

At last she lay down to die, and it is re 
corded that she turned her face to the wall 
and chanted a hymn in a sweet and tender 
voice; then as her strength failed, she mut- 
tered the word, “silence,” and fell asleep, 

Conrad’s work was over; he had made 
not only a saint but a martyr; and because 
of his proclamation of her sanctity, a most 
disgraceful scene took place over her re 
mains. Crowds came to view them, and 
bore away shreds of her garments, her hair, 
and even mutilated her poor body for relies. 
There were miracles and lamentations at her 
burial, and within a year the Church of St. 
Elizaketh was founded at Marbourg. It was 
forty-eight years in building, and is a rare 
specimen of the pure early Gothic. All Ger- 
many poured its offerings at the shrine of the 
gentle woman, whom they pitilessly pursued 
to an early grave, and she now has a tomb, 
the stone steps around which are worn hollow 
by the knees of pilgrims. 

And all this filled the few fleeting years 
that we call “a girl’s life,” for Elizabeth, at the 
time of her death, had just completed her 
twenty-fourth year, and had survived her 
husband three years and a half. 

Surely Protestantism can not say, “We 
have no partin this woman—a canonized saint 
in the Romish Church.” Protestantism did 
say this when, at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, her own descendant, Philip, Landgrave 
of Hesse (styled the Magnanimous), “caused. 
her tomb to be violated with brutal levity, 
and her remains dispersed no one knows how 
or whither.” And Protestantism does say 
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this when pilgrims’ feet from Christian lands 
visit the Castle of the Wartburg, and Chris- 
tian hearts muse and commune with the 
mighty and sainted dead in the chamber 
where Luther found a refuge from priests and 


princes, and where he completed the trans- - 


lation of the Bible, and yet are careless of 
the fact that it wasalso the chamber of Eliza- 
beth. They look with awe on the ink-stain 
upon the wall, and remember how Luther 
threw the ink-stand at the head of Satan in 
one of his terrible mental conflicts, and for- 
get that in this very room were waged con- 
tests as terrible between love and duty, be- 
tween nature and a cruel creed, and these in 
the heart of one of the loveliest of women. 

As a pendant to this outline of a real life, 
we will quote from Mrs. Jameson’s work one 
of the many legends that the German Cath- 
olics preserve with religious care, and which 
is the subject of the illustration on a preced- 
ing page of this paper. 

“Elizabeth, in the absence of her husband, 
duily visited the poor who dwelt in the 
suburbs of Eisenach and in the huts of the 
neighboring valleys. One day, during a 
severe Winter, she left her castle with a 
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single attendant, carrying in the skirts of her 
robe alsupply of bread, meat, and eggs for a 
certain poor family; and, as she was descend- 
ing the frozen and slippery path, her hus- 
band,, returning from the chase, met her 
bending under the weight of her charitable 
burden. , 

“*What dost thou here, my Elizabeth? 
he said. ‘Let us see what thou art car- 
rying away?’ ; 

“And she, confused and blushing to be so 
discovered, pressed her mantle to her bosom; 
but he insisted, and opening her robe he be- 
held only red and white roses more beautiful 
and fragrant than any that grow on earth. 
Then he was about to embrace his wife, but, 
looking in her face, he was overawed by a 
supernatural glory that seemed to emanate 
from every feature, and he dared not touch 
her. He bade her go on her way and fulfill 
her mission; but taking from her lap one’of 
the roses of Paradise, he put it in his bosom 
and continued to ascend the mountain slowly, 
with his head declined, and pondering these 
things in his heart.” 

Such is the story of Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary, princess, saint, martyr, WOMAN. 





OUR FATHER! 


A SONNET. 


N happy days of childhood, when the wide 
Far-stretching sea of life lay calm and still, 

Or ‘softly rippled by some childish ill, 

How often have we knelt at eventide, 

Wee, white-robed figures at our mother’s side, 
While she would clasp our hands, and bid us pray 
To him, “Our Father,” who would hear alway 

His children’s griefs, and soothe them when they cried. 

So now, when strong, fierce storms of sorrow beat, 
Bringing us agony so hard to bear, 

That we fall prone and senseless on the sod, 

Our mother earth, with kindly touch and sweet, 
Clasps close our hands, bidding us cast our care 

On him, our loving Father and our God. 











NATIONAL REPOSITORY. 


THREE ERAS IN A WOMAN'S LIFE. 


PART II.—THE EMPRESS. 


N the year 1861, England, France, and 

Spain entered into alliance for the inva- 
sion of Mexico, ostensibly to redress griev- 
ances and collect debts by establishing a 
permanent government and a throne; in 
reality, to secure an unvarying and stable 
supply of cotton, the war in the United 
States having taught Europeans that it was 
a precarious trust to rely upon any single 
nation for so important a commodity. Gen- 
erals Miramon and Almonte, distinguished 
Mexicans of the Government and Church 
party, visited the courts of these three 
powers with an earnest petition that they 
would intervene to save their revolutionary 
country from utter ruin. The bigoted relig- 
ious creed, Roman Catholic, that swayed 
Mexico, from swarthiest Indian to the lofti- 
est descendant of the old Spanish hidalgos, 
created a barrier to the interference of Prot- 
estant England, and accordingly she soon 
withdrew from the compact. 

Spain would gladly have given a Bourbon 
prince to her revolted province, as she still 
styled Mexico, but it was futile to contend 
against the aggressive power of the French 
Empire. 

Not even the finally hard-wrung consent 
from King Leopold to the undertaking could 
alter the feelings of Queen Victoria, who 
believed it was a mistake and must come to 
evil. Unfortunately, “the balance of power” 
lay in the hands of two other charming 
women, renowned as well for mental gifts as 
for their loveliness of person, their fascinat- 
ing ways, their lofty ambition and relentless 
bigotry,— the Empress of the French and 
the Princess Carlotta herself. 

Of Maximilian, a whole parterre of bloom- 
ing memories was cherished in the heart of 
Eugenie. During the early years of her 
reign she first met the young imperial stran- 
ger, whom she found accomplished, amiable, 
bright in his untrammeled youth, and 
clothed with that fascinating prestige of 
personal independence and spirit which 





archdukes are not often permitted to enjoy. 
Maximilian visited the Tuileries just before 
his marriage to the almost infantile Princess 
Charlotte of Belgium. He had crossed the 
Atlantic, had ruled in Northern Italy. He 
was a sailor, a man of science, generous to 4 
fault, with gentle and winning manners, 
tall and graceful. Indeed, with his clear 
blue eyes, and his six feet of well-developed, 
manly vigor, the young imperialist was a 
man to be observed anywhere and in any 
company. His exalted rank made it proper 
that the empress should treat him with the 
cordiality due to an equal, and when he left 
France the lovely Eugenie could not soon 
forget him. 

Thus, when the question arose of an em- 
peror for Mexico the empress looked back on 
these blooming memories, rather than for- 
ward to an uncertain future, and impulsively 
suggested the gallant, handsome, and highly 
cultured duke. A suggestion by the irre 
sistible empress was equivalent to an acqui- 
escence by Napoleon III and his cabinet 
officers; and so the young Hapsburgh, who 
had been so idolized at home, so honored by 
the Italians, who thoroughly believed in his 
good intent and desire to do them full jus- 
tice, allowed himself to be used. Every 
republican heart in Europe softened toward 
him as a royal duke who accounted man to 
be nobler than his antecedents, and who was, 
perhaps, well selected to rule over a discon- 
tented, sovereign’ people. The conqueror 
of Solferino, as was meet, offered the throne 
to. the brother of Francis Joseph, to whom, 
equally with himself, was the peace just 
proclaimed at Villafranca of deep interest. 

The Mexican envoys, Romanist to the 
heart’s core, went jubilant over the sug- 
gestion of their favorite devotee, Eugenie, 
elated and proud that a descendant of 
Charles V should enter into the inheritance 
of Cortez, unmindful that, manly and mar 
tial as he might be, possessing every requi- 
site, as did Leopold, his father in-law, for the 
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happy quietude of domestic life, Maximilian 
might yet not, like the latter, prove well 
fitted to govern a revolutionary people, or 
capable of founding an empire in unruly 
Mexico. 

On the 3d of October, 1863, the Mexican 
deputation, consisting of nine distinguished 
Mexicans, under the presidency of Seiior 
Estrado, visited the Castle of Miramar, and 
announced to Maximilian that their nation 
had adopted a limited monarchy for its form 
of government, and offered the crown to his 
Imperial Highness, the Archduke, with the 
title of Emperor of Mexico. Maximilian 
gracefully declined the throne until receiv- 
ing a more definite and full expression of 
the Mexican people. The commission re- 
turned to Mexico, and again, on the ensuing 
April, 1864, visited once more the chateau 
of Miramar, apprising the archduke of the 
popular vote in his favor. 

All nature seemed to rejoice in the glad 
event, as on a serene and lovely Italian Sab- 
bath-day the deputation, with their carriages 
and mounted escort, left Trieste for the pal- 
ace and pleasure grounds of Miramar. In 
the grand reception hall the council was 
held, Maximilian dressed in the uniform of 
vice-admiral of .the Austrian navy, and 
Carlotta by his side in very elegant attire. 
The oath of office was then administered by 
high dignitaries of the Church, the assembly 
repairing to the chapel, where the grand Je 
Deum was chanted. 

And thus it came about that four days 
thereafter, on the 14th of April, Maximilian, 
the descendant of the Caesars, and Carlotta, 
his young and accomplished wife, herself the 
daughter of a king, the sister-in-law of an 
emperor, the cousin of the queens of England 
and of Spain and of the kings of Italy and 
Sweden, bade farewell to their stately and 
splendid home on the Adriatic Sea. 

So great was the personal popularity of 
both that the journey from Trieste to Rome 
was constituted a continuous demonstration 
of affection from the multitude. At the 
holy city their arrival was announced by a 
salute from the Castle of San Angelo, and a 
palace was furnished with the most costly 
decorations for their entertainment. A day 
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of brilliant festivities followed their inter- 
view with the pope, and after attending 
mass all Rome apparently accompanied the 
royal pair to the railroad station,—the only 
moment of quiet repose enjoyed during the 
brief stay of Maximilian and Carlotta being 
a midnight visit to the Coliseum, as the 
moon shed its silver light over the magnifi- 
cent ruin. At Civita Vecchia the emperor 
and empress re-embarked, amid the shouts 
of the multitude and booming of guns, while 
night with its saddening gloom soon hid the 
departing fleet on the darkening sea. 

From Gibraltar to Vera Cruz the journey 
occupied a month, and nothing could exceed 
the enthusiasm of delight which their roy- 
alties received at the latter city. At Cor- 
dova, Puebla, Soledad, the demonstrations 
at their arrival were equally intense and 
gratifying. At Puebla especially the pro- 
cessions and religious ceremonies of the wel- 
come were in the highest degree imposing. 
In this city, on the 7th of June, Carlotta 
celebrated her twenty-fourth birthday, at- 
tending mass in the Cathedral, according to 
her devout custom. That the sympathy of 
her heart continued with the poor and the 
sorrowing, above her love of court pageantry, 
was manifest by the gentle letter which on 
that occasion she addressed to the mayor: 


“SeNor Prerect,—It is very pleasing to 
me to find myself in Puebla on the first anni- 
versary of my birthday which I have passed 
far from my old country. Such a day is, for 


every body, one of reflection. And these days 
would be sad for me if the cere, attention, and 
proofs of affection of which I have been the 
object in this city did not canse me to recol- 
lect that I am in my new country, among 
my people. 

“Surrounded by friends, and accompanied 
by my dear husband, I have no time to be sad. 
And IJ give thanks to God because he has con- 
ducted me here, presenting unto him fervent 
prayers for the happiness of the country which 
is now mine. United to Mexico long ago by 
sympathy, I am to-day united to it by stronger 
bonds, and at the same time sweeter—those of 
gratitude. 

“T wish, Sefior Prefect, that the poor of this 
city may participate in the pleasure which I 
have experienced among you. I send you 
seven thousand dollars of my own private 
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funds, which is to be dedicated to the rebuild- 
ing of the Home of Charity, the ruinous state 
of which made me feel sad yesterday, so that 
the unfortunate ones who have found them- 
selves deprived of shelter may return to in- 
habit it. 

“Sefior Prefect, assure my compatriots of 
Puebla that they possess and will always pos- 
sess my affections. CARLOTTA.” 


On Sunday, the 12th of June, the sover- 
eigns made their triumphal entry into the 
imperial capital. Nothing could exceed the 
magnificence of the decorations in splendid 
arches, flowers, and banners prepared for 
them, the multitude conducting the impe- 
rial rulers to the cathedral, where a throne 
was raised for the emperor and empress. 
The dress of Maximilian, the uniform of a 
Mexican general, that of Carlotta a dress of 
blue and white brocade, with a blue scarf, 
and a hat simply decorated with natural 
flowers. 

In the national palace, Built on the ancient 
foundation of that of the Montezumas, the 
happy, yet ill-fated, pair took up their abode. 

There is nu need to pause longer in the 


new land over which Carlotta, for a few 


troubled months, ruled as empress. The ex- 
quisite beauty of the cities of Cortez and 
Montezuma, the soft, enticing climate, the 
snowy tops of distant mountains, the an- 
tiquity, the mystic ruins, the grim and silent 
volcanoes,—all rendered the new home of 
two intelligent, thoughtful, and refined per- 
sons, as were Maximilian and his young 
wife, attractive in the highest degree. And 
although nature had done so much for this 
country of “seething fire,” the two royal 
exiles left fresh imprints of beauty and ar- 
tistic taste wherever they sojourned. Around 
the castle, or president’s palace, as this had 
been styled, bloomed dainty flowers and 
tropical fruits in the very highways, and 
every quiet pathway glowed warm with the 
drooping orange-boughs and sweet clematis. 
The portrait-gallery and State departments 
were filled with rich and gilded upholstery, 
whereon lay embroidered, in rare design, the 
monogram of each, while on the walls hung 
their portraits, and delicately carved busts 
rested in quaint niches. The picture-gal- 
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lery contained not only those of Mexican 
and Spanish grandees, but other nations 
were also well represented; Washington and 
Bolivar occupying a prominent place. But 
every trace of Maximilian and his lovely 
bride disappeared from the castle on his 
downfall, and nothing to remind one of them 
has ever again been permitted to appear. 

The days of Maximilian, during his short 
reign, were without doubt energetically de- 
voted to studying the wants of the people 
and the state of the empire. His manifes- 
toes were for the most part acceptable, but 
failing to duly appreciate the temper of the 
people and the power of the lately dominant 
party, a proclamation issued to the Mexi- 
cans on the 2d of October, 1865, awakened 
the most intense resentinent. 

“The cause which Benito Juarez de- 
fended,” it proceeds to say, “with so much 
valor and energy has already succumbed 
under the force, not only of the national 
will, but also of the very law which that 
officer invoked to support his pretensions. 
The national government for a long time 
was lenient and exercised great clemency, in 
order to give the misled and misinformed 
men time to rally to the majority of the 
nation, and to place themselves anew in the 
path of duty. 

“Hereafter the contest will only be be- 
tween the honorable men of the nation and 
the gangs of criminals and robbers. Clem- 
ency will cease now ; for it would only profit 
the mob, who burn villages, rob and murder 
peaceful citizens, poor old men, and defense- 
less women. 

“The government, resting on its power, 
from this day will be inflexible in its pun- 
ishments, since the laws of civilization and 
the rights of humanity and the exigencies 
of morality demand it.” 

The next day, October 3d, the emperor 
issued an imperial decree: 

“ Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico, having 
heard our council of ministers and our cout 
cil of State, we decree: 

“ All persons belonging to armed bands, 
or corps not legally authorized, whether 
they proclaim or not any political principles, 
and whatever be the number of those who 
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compose said bands, their organization, char- 
acter, and denomination, shall be tried mili- 
tarily by the courts-martial, and if found 
guilty even only of the fact of belonging to 
the band they shall be condemned to capital 
punishment within twenty-four hours fol- 
lowing the sentence. From the penalty 
shall only be exempted those, who having 
done nothing more than being with the band, 
shall prove that they were made to join it 
by force, or did not belong to it, or were 
found accidentally in it. 

“ All those who will voluntarily assist the 
guerrillas with money or any other means 
whatever; those who give them advice, in- 
formation, or counsel; those who voluntarily 
and knowing that they are guerrillas, will 
put within their reach, or sell them arms, 
horses, ammunition, subsistence, or any ar- 
ticles of war whatever, shall also be tried and 
sentenced, conformably with Article Ist of 
this law. And it is prohibited that any de- 
mands for pardon be gone through.” 

Although the decree was apparently in 
force, it was never intended, if we are to 
credit the assertions of the royal party, by 
his majesty to carry it out to any extremity, 
but merely to hold it as a terror over the 
enemy, believing thus to prevent bloodshed. 

From henceforth, however, the pathway 
of the royal pair began darkening to its 
final gloom. Juarez had never been at rest, 
nor ceased his insurrectionary influence 
among the native Mexicans. The moral in- 
fluence of the United States was known to 
be opposed to the establishment of an Em- 
pire in Mexico. Guerrilla bands scoured 
the country, putting to death, mercilessly, 
all the French and Mexican Imperialists. 

France, observing the menacing attitude 
of the United States, and dreading her mili- 
tary prestige, resolved to withdraw her troops, 
and the Church party, on promise of having 
their confiscated property restored, with other 
additional emoluments from the French Gov- 
ernment, also withdrew its support from the 
new government, and the Republican faction 
rose in open rebellion, it became evident that 
the days of the New Empire were numbered ; 
and therefore Napoleon and the heads of the 
Government party earnestly desired Maxi- 
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milian to accompany the French in their 
departure from Mexico, which he consented 
to do, provided Juarez would grant amnesty 
to all the Imperialists. But when this was 
refused, he determined to remain, and share 
the fortune of his friends. He however in- 
sisted that the empress should return to Eu- 
rope, under the safeguard of the French en- 
voys, ostensibly as an agent of her husband 
at the foreign courts; but really, as a refugee 
from the hands of the already dominant Re- 
publicans. At Vera Cruz, the last sad part- 
ing took place. Carlotta was borne away to 
the land of her birth, and the home of her 
childhood, and Maximilian went .back to 
his capital to die. 


PART ITI—POOR CARLOTTA. 


THE fleet that bore away the young em- 
press from Vera Cruz went forth with the 
shadow of a coming tragedy hanging over 
it. To Maximilian was not reserved an im- 
perial court in the palaces of the Montezu- 
mas, but the death volley of a fileof Mexican 
soldiers, under the frowning heights of Quer- 


etaro. To the family of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria was not reserved the homage of a transat- 
lantic crown and empire; but in return for 
the imperial brother, sent over the ocean with 
such lofty anticipations, Mexico was soon to 
return him only a coffin and a corpse; while 
at the elbow of Napoleon III must have 
ever thereafter stood the grim specter of the 
victim of his ambition and his baseness. 
The dispatch sent to America, that the pope 
had given his countenance to the plot for 
the dethronement of Maximilian, having re- 
ceived the promise that the Mexican Church 
should be again elevated to its former splen- 
dor, and its confiscated estates restored, was 
the crowning insult and the decisive blow 
to the unhappy youngemperor. From that 
time his fate seemed to be determined, and 
the sad story of romance and tragedy has- 
tened to its fearful ending. Its progress to- 
ward the fatal catastrophe needs not to be 
traced in all its sorrowful details. 

Carlotta’s brief delirium of joy had begun 
to be clouded with other sorrows before she 
had found cause to suspect the loyalty of 
their new subjects to the empire. Almost 
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at the beginning of the signs of coming 
troubles, news came from beyond the sea of 
the death of her loved and honored father, 
Leopold, King of Belgium. The emperor left 
alone, and beset on every hand by those whom 
he could not trust, while the whole country 
seemed to be going over to the enemy, felt, 
as never before, his loneliness, and the need 
of the support that the presence of the em- 
press might have afforded him. But not 
only was she gone from him, but after a few 
months the sad news came to him that she 
had become demented, and her speedy death 
was expected. Then, it is said, for the first 
and only time in his sad experience the 
power of his nerves gave way, and with 
streaming eyes and trembling voice, he paced 
the floor, moaning continually, “Poor Car- 
lotta! poor Carlotta!” It would be alike 
unpleasant and unedifying to follow him to 
the tribunal before which he was summoned; 
but to which summons he responded only by 
saying: 

“Tf I am to be condemned, then my pres- 
ence or absence will make no difference.” 

His condemnation ensued, as a matter of 
course; but that was followed by a reprieve, 
but soon the fatal sentence was pronounced 
and executed. It is said that Juarez would 
have been glad to spare his life, but for 
reasons of state, and out of regard to the 
voice of his chief supporters he gave his 
sanction to the execution. , 

A little before this time might have been 
seen away beyond the ocean, another scarcely 
less tragical scene. It was the young and 
beautiful, but now almost demented, Empress 
of Mexico, prostrate before the Holy Father 
at Rome, interceding for the pope’s interfer- 
ence in behalf of her husband, betrayed and 
abandoned among his enemies. But the 
pope was powerless in the case, and he had 
indeed consented to the arrangements that 
now threatened to terminate so fatally. Then 
came upon her the sudden frenzy of fear that 
she would be poisoned if she left the protec- 
tion of the Vatican ; and this was followed by 
gradual sinking away of the noble and re- 
fined spirit into a quiet, moping madness; 
from which not even the sweet familiar 
scenes of her loved Miramar sufficed to 





arouse her. She saw nothing more of the 
dark cloud that was gathering around her 
husband, nor was she aroused to conscious- 
ness by the thunder-crash that soon after 
sounded through the brilliant halls of the 
Tuileries, and the more majestic palace of 
Schénbrunn, announcing that the stern de- 
cree of death had been executed upon the 
brave and accomplished young emperor. 
That sorrow was spared her, which, had she 
been capable of feeling it, must itself have 
driven her to frenzied.madness. 

How sadly dramatic was the scene of the 
execution of Maximilian, the more so be- 
cause all was so entirely unstudied and sin- 
cere! He handed his marriage ring to Dr. 
Bascke, to be conveyed to his mother, the 
archduchess, for he believed that Carlotta 
wasalready dead. He carefully prepared his 
toilet, in preparation for his death, dressing 
himself in a plain, single-breasted, black 
frock-coat, closely buttoned; black neck-tie, 
and lower garment, and a broad-brimmed, 
Mexican hat. He, the chief actor in the 
sad scene, was calm; while his attendants 
were so completely unnerved, that they were 
near fainting, as they witnessed the placid 
bearing of one so beloved and revered. 

Slowly the cortege of three carrigges with 
the escort of five mounted soldiers, and the 
battalion of infantry, guarding the road, 
moved toward the “ Hill of Bells,” where 
Maximilian had been captured, and where 
he was to be shot. The three victims stood 
side by side; Maximilian placing General 
Miramon in the center, as the post of honor, 
himself taking the stand on the left, with 
General Mejia on the right. Then followed 
the distribution of the twenty dollar gold 
pieces, containing the emperor’s effigy, which 
he left for his executioners. The picture 
grows more and more vivid, as placing his 
hand on his heart in a calm, clear voice, the 
imperial victim uttered the fatal command: 

“Fire!” 

Then followed the discharge of three guns, 
the instant death of the two generals, the 
reeling of the chief victim with his life not 
yet extinct, when he was heard to murmur 
indistinct words in Spanish. Some assert 
ing them to have been, “O man! O man!” 
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others thinking it, “Poor Carlotta!” A 
second shot through his heart, a convulsive 
shuddering, and Maximilian, Archduke of 
Austria, and Emperor of Mexico, lay dead 
on foreign soil. 

The wife, once so full of enthusiasm at 
her transfer from beautiful Miramar to an 
imperial palace in far-off Mexico, had no 
intuition of the sailing from Vera Cruz, or 
arrival on the Austrian coast, of the ship 
Novara, with its bands of music wailing 
forth a funeral dirge; of mast and spar, 
pennon and flag, of the incoming vessel, and 
of all others lying moored in the harbor, 
draped in black, and the cannons from ships 
and fortress firing funeral volleys. Nor did 
she, in her wild dreams, behold the monarch, 
her husband, cold and stark within his zine 
coffin, clad in his military costume of blue 
and gold; nor was she a witness of the last 
doleful scene, when they laid the body of the 
royal victim in the sepulcher of his fathers, 
amid the sighs and tears of thousands who 
loved him, and over whose dust, now mol- 
dering in decay, a never-dying memory is 
preserved by nations who never saw his face 
and have no part in his life or people. 

The tragedy of poor Carlotta has not yet 
worked itself out to its last extremity; but 
as the years glide away the shifting scenes 
of the drama, in the imaginary world which 
her dazed brain peoples with fantastic shad- 
ows, grows more and more dark. 

Opposed as Queen Victoria avowed her- 
self to the Mexican scheme from its first 
inception, she never lost her fond regard for 
the beautiful and brilliant young princess 
who had launched her life and happiness on 
that fatal experiment. From. the moment 
when the Empress Carlotta returned to Eu- 
rope on the desperate quest of hope and 
help, the Queen of England never relaxed 
her endeavors to draw, in some way, Carlotta 
and her husband safely and honorably out 
of the enterprise in which they had staked 
and lost so much. 

If Maximilian had lived there might have 
been some faint prospect of rescuing his no- 
ble and most charming wife from her mind’s 
stupor. Every effort having failed at the 
last hour in behalf of his life and liberty, 
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she remains apparently incapable of resto- 
ration. 

While at Miramar, to which she was con- 
veyed at the first apparent symptoms of 
insanity, every thing that unselfish affection 
could render was done for her, the care of 
her health having been strictly confided, at 
her husband’s especial request, to his own 
physician at Miramar, where, immediately 
after the murder of Maximilian, the Queen 
of the Belgians (an Austrian princess) and 
the Count of Flanders joined the empress, 
with the intent of removing her to the Bel- 
gian palace of Lacken. The state of moody 
indifference to all around her at length 
passed ‘off Carlotta’s brain. It was at one 
time thought by some that she was no 
longer really insane, but only melancholy, 
and sternly refusing to hold intercourse 
with the outward world, in which she has 
suffered so much sorrow; but the lapse of 
years has confirmed the worst fears of those 
about her. 

The loving care of friends over her mem- 
ory might not unnaturally induce them to 
send forth this beautiful romance of an im- 
aginary daily life led by a lovely, deeply 
sorrowful, and refined woman. While her 
physical health seemed not to be materially 
shattered, her mental state becomes steadily 
more and more hopeless. She sought to be 
always alone, to eat by herself, to perform 
all the duties without help and unattended. 
Yet her attire was not neglected, and she 
would dress her hair in the same way that 
she used to do in her girlish years. All her 
orders were issued in writing, and “in fine 
weather,” said a Belgian journal, “she exer- 
cises in the park of the royal chateau, always 
walking rapidly, and following the same 
path.” Once a month her physician is in 
attendance, who asks after her health, receiv- 
ing always the same reply, “On se porte 
bien;” then she turns her back upon him 
and walks away. 

It seems doubly sad to witness the dire 
work that the ambitious schemes of princes 
have wrought upon Carlotta, in which, how- 
ever, her own ambition was no doubt an 
effective factor, when we remember the del- 
icate and artistic taste that so embellished 
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Chapultepec with every thing that one now 
sees in art work of that fortress and palace, 
having left nothing undone that nature had 
neglected, in order to form the charming 
palace and college that it now is. Such a 
mind was capable of achieving much in an 
active, royal world. 

We can not do better, in closing this 
sketch of the unfortunate archduchess, than 
to quote from a Berlin report as to the 
widow of Maximilian, as she was two or 
three -years ago, since which time the world 
has heard nothing of her: 

“The bereaved lady can no longer recog- 
nize her nearest relatives, and the visit of 
any one not in the suite of her regular at- 
tendants irritates her beyond expression. 
There are very brief intervals of half con- 
sciousness, when she occupies herself in do- 
mestic pursuits. She remains at the cha- 
teau of Tervuerin, and her madness has 
degenerated into a kind of childish sim- 
plicity, unaccompanied by any violence. 
The empress’s mind is overcast, disdainful, 
and sometimes imperious, but quiet and 
gentle; her caprices being always as nearly 
as possible satisfied by her attendants. 

“She lives very retired, in two rooms of 
the chateau, where she.often takes upon her- 
self the care of her little housekeeping. The 
only person who has any influence over her, 
and to whom she appears really attached, is 
the learned and clever Dr. H. She receives 
him for a half-hour every morning, and is 
calm and cheerful after these interviews. 
The nine and twenty other persons, of all 
ranks, who form her household are far from 
enjoying such favor. The empress accepts 
their attentions, but with repugnance, and 
sometimes rejects them altogether. 

“She dines alone. She brings her own 
plates from the adjoining apartment, ar- 
ranges her dishes, and clears the, table. The 
empress always seems chilly, and insists on 
having a blazing fire. She is also fond of 
having a number of candles burning; and a 
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guard with lock and key was placed before 
the fire to prevent accident; and Carlotta, 
at her own request, is permitted to carry 
the key. A great part of her time is oceu- 
pied in sending telegraphic dispatches to 
Napoleon ITT, whom she still believes to be on 
the throne, and also in converse with spirits, 
which she says haunt the upper stories of 
the chateau, whose language she boasts of 
understanding, and whose advice she fol- 
lows. Occasionally she orders a rich toilet 
to be made, which she puts on chairs and 
dummies, and goes through the ceremony 
of a court reception. Tliese dresses and 
bonnets represent in her eyes the ladies of 
France and Mexico. She never wears any 
of these fine toilets herself, and always ap- 
pears in a dressing-gown; her only recrea- 
tion being a daily walk in the park. Her 
once loving nature appears now to retain no 
affection for any person, however near the 
relationship,—neither her brother, the king, 
nor the queen, her sister-in-law, will she 
permit to visit her apartments; so that 
almost the only view the royal family ob- 
tain of the lonely recluse is when, unob- 
served themselves, they watch her move- 
ments in the park. No fear of poison now. 
distresses her, and her health of body is such 
that her attendant physicians give promise 
of a long life for her.” 

No doubt, in future time, the imperial 
tragedy of Miramar and Queretaro will be 
recognized as one of the most. poetic, pic- 
turesque, and shadowy in the annals of any 
age, bringing out and concentrating the 
character, intentions, the efforts, the mis- 
takes, and the catastrophe of the archduke 
and his lovely wife. The story of their dis- 
astrous ambitions and brave endurance will 
pass into history and poetry and romance, 
teaching by its sad lessons the vanity of 
human ambitions, the emptiness of the 
world’s honors, and the uncertainty of the 
most excellent of the treasures of the life 
that now is. 
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HATEVER may be the issue of the 
pending international complications 
respecting the Eastern question it is scarcely 
to be supposed that the misrule that has 
prevailed for four hundred years in Eastern 
Europe, but which is now broken down, can 
be re-established. A new era in the career 
of the peoples of that region dates from this 
year. The Sclavonic race is henceforth to be 
recognized among the great families of the 
world, and foremost in that family, as a 
chief of its sub-nationalities, is the Bulga- 
rian. Omitting any reference to the history 
of that remarkable people, which is itself a 
romance, we have now to deal with only the 
country and the people, as they appear at 
this time. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury no people in Europe were in a more 
depressed condition than the Bulgarians. 
Four hundred years of the barbarous des- 
potism of the Turks, and of spiritual re- 
pression by the Greek ecclesiastics had effect- 
ually done their work upon them, and they 
appeared to have sunk as a nation beyond 
the hope of regeneration. Their literature 
had disappeared. The Greek monks on Mt. 
Athos are said to have made collections of 
their books and thrown them into the sea. 
They were not permitted to have schools in 

_their own language, they had no means of 
communication with each other.. Their lan- 
guage was, despised, and was banished from 
refined society. 

“You are servants,” the priests would 
tell them. “You speak the language of 
servants,” 

If any one of them aspired to be consid- 
ered respectable, he denied his nationality 
and passed himself off as a Greek, spoke 
the Greek language, and wrote his letters 
in Greek characters. No Bulgarian was 
recognized as an equal in public, social, or 
commercial life. 

Yet the people maintained their identity, 
and preserved their lahguage, and their 
national traditions and songs. The last, 





though not so numerous as those of many 
other nations, are strikingly characteristic. 
They are said to be inferior to those of the 
Servians (which are numerous and of rare 
merit) in richness, but not in force and 
beauty. Some of them celebrate the deeds 
of the Heyducs, the heroes of the nation, 
who, refusing to submit to oppression, es- 
caped to the mountains and became bandits 
as to the Turks and Greeks, but protectors 
to the poor Bulgarians and their women and 
children. Their songs are full of bitterness 
against the oppressors of the nation. Others 
of their songs celebrate the popular life and 
are stories of the nation. Two principal 
collections of these songs have been made; 
but that of Verkovitch, which was pub- 
lished at Belgrade, in 1874, has been decided 
not to be authentic. Another collection, 
which is conceded to be genuine, was pub- 
lished by the brothers Miladonoff, at Agram, 
in 1861. In these may be seen the true spirit 
of the Bulgarians in their most unadulter- 
ated national life. 

But though so deeply depressed three- 
quarters of a century ago, the resurrection 
of the Bulgarian nation dates from the early 
years of the century. Many circumstances 
combined to promote the reawakening of 
the Bulgarians. Through all their vicissi- 
tudes they had preserved their national sen- 
timent unimpaired. The insurrection in 
Wallachia, in 1821, in which some of them 
participated, and the Greek Revolution oc- 
curring shortly afterward, offered them the 
practical suggestion of a national movement. 
The Russian armies occupied the province 
in 1828 and 1829, and held out to them a 
hope which they took to be a promise of 
deliverance from the Turks. That hope was 
not realized ; for Russia concluded the treaty 
of Adrianople without providing for its 
wards; and their latter state was worse, if 
possible, than their former had been. They 
had, however, tasted the hope of liberty, 
and a desire had been excited which could 
not be extinguished. 
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One of the most remarkable features of 
the forty years’ struggle of Bulgarians for 
independence is the reliance which they 
have placed upon moral means. The impor- 
tant object before the eyes of the reformers 
seems to have been all along to so enlighten 
and elevate the people that their emancipa- 
tion would becomea necessity. Insurrections 
have indeed been attempted. One was under- 
taken in connection with the disastrous Rus- 
sian campaign of 1829. Another was planned 
in 1836, but was checked in its inception by 
the arrest of its leaders; still another was 
begun in 1867, but was put down by Midhat 
Pasha with the co-operation of the chiefs of 
the Bulgarians themselves; and the sad efforts 
1876 and 1877 are matters of current history, 
and will long be remembered by the desola- 
tion, depopulation, and destruction of in- 
dustries which followed them. These efforts 
were not generally participated in by the 
intelligent classes of the people. They 
sought to raise their country by establishing 
schools and securing the freedom of their 
Church. The educational movement has 
met a popular response which has secured 


itssuccess. It was attended also by a literary 
revival which awakened the intellectual 


life of the nation. Then followed the wise 
administration of Midhat Pasha, as Gov- 
ernor of the Province, putting down law- 
lessness, ‘ establishing order, and fostering 
those industries, the prosecution of which 
had made Bulgaria at the beginning of the 
late war the most flourishing province of 
the Turkish Empire. The achievement of 
the freedom of the Church was the crowning 
event in the course of preparation for spir- 
itual emancipation of the nation. 

The seed of the literary awakening was 
sowed in the last century. Pausios, a Bulga- 
rian monk, in one of the cloisters of Mount 
Athos in 1762, composed a history, which told 
of the “ Bulgarian people, princes, and saints.” 
The work had little literary merit, but it 
represented a national feeling. Many copies 
of it were made, often with comments. One 
was made by Stojko Vladislavor, who after- 
ward became a bishop, and he was prompted 
by it to give attention to his national lan- 
guage. He translated some small pieces 
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from the Greek, and in 1806, published 
book of prayers, which is distinguished ag 
being the first book ever printed in the 


‘modern Bulgarian language. 


The Bukvar, published by Peter Ch. Bero- 
vitch, in 1824, was a primer, containing 
reading lessons and illustrations on subjects 
of physics and natural history ; and deserves 
to be held in remembrance, because it was 
the first Bulgarian school book ever pub- 
lished. 

The educational movement was the result 
of aconcerted enterprise. Some Bulgarians 
in business at Bucharest, among whom the 
bankers, Mustakoff, and the merchants, Gan- 
ovitch and Nenovitch are especially named, 
concluded that it was time to be ashamed of 
being ashamed of their country, and that 
they ought to do something to raise it from 
its depressed condition. An association was 
formed, and subscriptions were made with 
the objects of awakening a desire for educa- 
tion among the people, promoting the in- 
struction of qualified teachers, and providing 
text-books. Many and formidable difficulties 
had to be met and overcome in the prosecu- 
tion of this work. Every thing had to be 
built up from the bottom, and almost from 
nothing. 

The jealousy of the government had to 
be appeased, and the opposition of the eccle- 
iastics to be neutralized. One of the lead- 


vers of the movement expressed ils spirit 


when he said: ‘ Work silently for our spir- 
itual development; the Greeks are more 
dangerous to us than the Turks. Found 
schoo!s; write useful books.” The first peo- 
ple’s school was opened at Gabrova, on the 
second day of January, 1835, and was soon 
attended by one hundred and twenty schol- 
ars. A second school was established in the 
next year at Sistov, and a third, in the next 
year, at Koprovitchtica. In ten years fifty- 
three national schools had been opened in 
the northern and southern provinces. A 
central school was opened in the city of 
Philippopolis about the year 1850. The 
number of schools in the Sanjak, or subor- 
dinate province of Philippopolis, which has 
a total population of 664,000 souls, had in- 
creased, in 1858, to 110; in 1865, to 229; 
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and in 1870, to 387. There were then 1 gym- 
nasium, 6 central, 25 preparatory, 281 elemen- 
tary, and 24 girls’ schools, and in these there 
was an aggregate attendance of 16,500 pupils. 
Recent statistics of other districts are not 
given. The course of instruction was lim- 
ited at the beginning, but has expanded as 
the schools have grown. 

Numerous local unions have been estab- 
lished for the spread of education; no large 
city, it is said, is without a reading union. 
Women take an active interest in promoting 
the education of their sex, by establishing 
unions, supporting scholars, and furnishing 
books; and the merchanfs contribute liber- 
ally for the advancement of the cause. The 
education afforded is free, being paid for by 
subscriptions, by the appropriation of eccles- 
jastical revenues; and in at least one case 
by atax. The quality and management of 
the schools, and the breadth of their course 
of instruction, are highly spoken of. 

The national schools are supplemented by 
the mission schools of the American Board 
and by Robert College at Constantinople. 
The latter institution provides instruction 
for persons of all creeds and nationalities of 
the empire, each according to its own lan- 
guage; but it is most largely attended by 
Bulgarians. In the first year of its opera- 
tion it had no Bulgarian students; in the 
second year it had one; and in its seventh 
year, thirty-nine out of seventy-two. Ac- 
cording to the statements of Dr. Hamlin, 
the President, these students take the lead 
in scholarship as well as in numbers, and 
“have a marked social and patriotic charac- 
ter worthy of all praise; they will aid each 
other, and push forward the lagging, and 
patiently drill those who are far in the rear, 
never being satisfied unless they are all 
moving on together.” 

The people exhibit an intense thirst for 
education, and seek it wherever it may be 
gained, without religious prejudice. Their 
students may be found not only at Constan- 
tinople, but also at Paris, Vienna, Odessa, 
Kiev, Moscow, Agram, Prague, and the mid- 
dle schools of Bohemia, as well as: occasion- 
ally in the United States. 

The most noteworthy feature about the 
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intellectual development of the nation is 
the solidity and thoroughness with which 
it has been prosecuted. First, schools and 
school-books were looked after; then works 
and helps in the higher education were 
sought. Literary works and newspapers ap- 
peared later. ‘We must not,” said one of 
the leaders at an early stage of the move- 
ment, “write what only pleases, but what is 
useful. ScHooLs;—only in that sign shall 
we conquer.” The books published during 
the first ten years were exclusively for use 
in schools or for other purposes of education. 
Literary works began to appear in 1840, and 
have multiplied quite rapidly. The whole 
number of publications to 1876 was esti- 
mated at about five hundred, of which one- 
half were translations from other languages. 
Some of the works have reached in their 
various editions a total issue of three or four 
thousand copies. 

The translations are from all the chief 
languages of Europe. The poets are favored 
in the selection of authors. Among the 
better known works which have been trans- 
lated are those of Bulwer, Byron, parts of 
Shakespeare, Moliere, Lafontaine, Montes- 
quieu, Victor Hugo, Goethe, Schiller, Les- 
sing, popular English and German novels, 
and Russian and Polish books. 

Poetry is prominent among the original 
works, as well as ainong the translations. 
The native verse shows considerable promise. 
It is national in tone and material, and it 
has gained a firm hold upon the people. 
Some twelve or fifteen lyric poets have 
gained fame enough to be spoken of abroad. 
The drama has received a considerable share 
of attention. But few novels have been 
produced, the most important ones being 
the historical novels of Bishop Drumov. A 
few epic romances celebrate the deeds of the 
national heroes, Satirical comedy flourishes, 
and finds in the Phanariot Greeks a mark 
for ridicule of which the shots are highly 
appreciated. Of four historians, Bishop 
Drumov is best known by his “ Church His- 
tory,” and his “ History of the Colonization 
of the Balkan Peninsula by the Slaves.” 
Three writers have given their attention to 
philological research. The people are fond 
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of reading, and buy the books liberally, 
since it is considered a matter of pride to 
patronize the national literature. 

The first periodical, a monthly, was started 
in 1844, at Smyrna; the first political jour- 
nal at Leipsic, in 1846; and the first daily 
paper at Constantinople, in 1849,—all out 
of the country, but for it. Fifty-one news- 
papers in the Bulgarian language had been 
started up to 1876, of which fourteen were 
living in 1875. Of these, two were literary, 
one was theological, and three were technical. 

All that has been thus accomplished in 
education and literature has been done by 
native energy and efforts. Too much credit 
has been given to the Russians for helping 
it on, since the only foreigner who was con- 
spicuous in the awakening was Venelin, a 
Slovack, born in North Hungary, who ear- 
nestly espoused the Bulgarian cause, and 
gave it valuable aid, and whose death in 
1839 was greatly lamented. He lived in 
Russia, and many of the Bulgarian scholars 
were educated in that country. Further 
than this Russia has contributed very little 


directly to the work of Bulgarian enlight- 
enment. 


The ecclesiastical supremacy of the Greeks 
was regarded as the source of the worst evils 
from which the country was suffering, and 
it was for a long time the most vexatious 
cause of popular discontent. The intellect- 
ual emancipation of the people could not be 
completed until this was removed. It was 
a long and hard struggle, and was marked 
by not a few outbreaks of violence. It of- 
fered frequent occasions for testing the te- 
nacity and unity of purpose of the people, 
who showed themselves equal to every 
emergency, and proved more than a match 
for the craft of the Greeks and the inertness 
of the Turks. At one time the Bulgarians 
were on the point of uniting with the 
Roman Catholic Church, to escape their 
Oriental oppressors; but* the step was pre- 
vented by the timely expostulations of the 
British and Russians. The Porte made sev- 
eral efforts to compel the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities to recognize the rights of the people, 
but, failing to bring them to a better mind, 
it took the control of the matter into 
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its own hands, and issued a firman in Feb. 
ruary, 1870, constituting the Bulgarian ex. 
archate a separate spiritual jurisdiction, 
Bishop Anthmir, of Widin, was appointed 
exarch, and confirmed by order of the Sul- 
tan. The joy of the people at this deliver. 
ance was very great, and they exhibited a 
thankfulness that words could hardly ex- 
press. A general letter was issued by the 
Synod, which specified as the-first and great- 
est of all the hinderances that had been 
raised against the inculcation and diffusion 
of Christian instruction among the people 
“the establishment amongst us of pastors 
from another nation, who have not known 
the language of this Christian people, and 
hence were not in a condition to lead them 
into the pasture of salvation.” Then, after 
reciting the grievances which the Church 
had suffered from its unnatural subjection, 
the letter continued: “The royal firman 
rescues us from such a position. To-day we 
ourselves have the right to govern our own 
Churches.. The Bulgarian language will, 
without opposition, be the medium of the 
Sacred sermon and of Christian instruction, 
Through it, without molestation, shall we 
learn our duties toward God and toward the 
kingdom established over us by him, our 
obligations to our neighbors and ourselves, 
No one in the future will be able to prevent 
our prosperity as Christians and as a com 
munity.’ The defeated Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople could only issue an excommuni- 
cation against the exarch and all of his 
adherents, for which they cared nothing. 

From that time till the occurrence of the 
troubles in 1876 the progress of Bulgaria in 
intelligence and material prosperity was 
without interruption. 

The new state, as defined by the treaty of 
St. Stefano, embraces most of the predom- 
inantly Bulgarian communities. It has a 
front of about sixty miles on the Agean 
Sea. It encroaches toward the sea upon dix 
tricts principally inhabited by Greeks, takes 
in Albanian and Servian neighborhoods in 
the west, and includes in its eastern part 
about one-half the Turkish settlements in 
Europe. And manifestly the mass of this 
territory rightly belongs to the Bulgarians. 
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They are, in fact, relatively more numerous 
and more distinctively national south of the 
Balkan Mountains than in the territory 
north of that range, to which the ordinary 
maps give their name. 

The country is divided by the Balkans 
into two very unequal and dissimilar parts. 
A plain region extends for some distance 
from the Danube towards the mountains. 
Then come the hills, abounding in pictur- 
esque localities. Except on the crests of the 
hills, and in the swamps of the Dobrudja, 
the land is well adapted for habitation, and 
is susceptible of high cultivation. It is, 
however, very unevenly settled, so that 
while some roads are nearly solitary others 
are thickly bordered with well-tilled farms 
’ and villages. The province has been one of 
the most important and valuable in the 
Turkish Empire. It has furnished the state 
with about one-tenth of its revenues, and 
has been regarded as one of its principal and 
most certain sources of grain supply. The 
forests and cattle on the hills, and the hay 
of the Danubian region, furnish other prof- 
itable sources of wealth. The Balkans, al- 
though they form the backbone of the coun- 
try, and give a general name (the Balkan 
Peninsula) to the whole of European Turkey 
and Greece, are overtopped by the Rhodope 
Mountains, whose lofty spires ramify through 
all the region south and west of the valley of 
the Maritza River. The mountain systems 
of the peninsula have a common meeting- 
place around the plain of Sophia, where they 
form a central water-shed, from which the 
principal rivers run to the Danube and the 
sea. The several ranges, running at right 
angles with each other, give rise to a variety 
of climates and productions, and furnish 
some grand scenery. 

The Bulgarians do not incline to profes- 
sional pursuits, except as they may enter 
the clergy. They are tradesmen or artisans 
in the cities, farmers in the plains, cattle 
_ farmers or manufacturers among the hills 
and mountains. The crops include tobacco, 
the vine, rape seed, madder, flax, silk, roses, 
and plums, 


As the traveler from Tirnova or Selvi 
crosses the Balkans by the Shipka Pass, he 
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comes upon the first rose gardens at Shipka; 
continuing to Kezanlik, he reaches the chief 
center of the district in which the precious 
attar of roses is produced. The situation 
of this place is one of much beauty. The 
plain, lying between the Balkans and the Kar- 
adja Dagh Mountains, is about thirteen hun- 
dred feet above the sea. The city, standing 
in its center, is surrounded by groves and 
by villages scattered in every direction; for 
all the villages are gardens of roses, and each 
peeping through its grove. ° 

The plants which afford the oil are vari- 
eties of the common rose, known as Rosa 
Damascena, Rosa Sempervivens, and Rosa 
Moschata. The last is the one principally 
cultivated. The plants thrive best and af- 
ford the best returns on sandy declivities 
exposed to the sun. In consequence of their 
favorable exposure the roses on the slopes 
of the Balkans are fifty per cent more pro- 
ductive than those on the plains. 

The young shoots, laid down in the Spring 
or Fall, begin to be profitable in the third 
year, come into full bearing in five years, 
and last for fifteen years. The harvest be- 
gins in May and continues for about twenty 
days. The flowers must be gathered while 
the morning dew is upon them, and be im- 
mediately distilled. The boilers are filled 
with one hundred and eighty pounds of 
water and twenty-five pounds of rose-blos- 
soms, and the distillation is carried on until 
an amount of fluid equal in weight to-the 
blossoms is gathered in the receiver. This 
fluid is again distilled, and the oil is taken 
from the surface of the second resultant fluid 
with a skimmer. The purity of the oil is 
determined by a test of temperature; it 
should congeal at about sixty-five degrees 
Fahrenheit. Four thousand pounds of blos- 
soms, the produce of from three-quarters of 
an acre to an acre of ground, furnish on the 
average about one pound of attar. 

The mountain towns and villages were 
before the war the seats of manufactures, 
the extent and importance of which ill 
accord with preconceived ideas of a back- 
ward or declining nation. Batak, the scene 
of the culminating atrocities of 1876, was 
musical with the buzz of saw-mills all around 
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it. Gabrova, in one of the most romantic 
of situations, was rich with manufactories, 
and was “distinguished above all the other 
Bulgarian towns by its zeal and sacrifices for 
the schools.” Travna has been called “ the 
Bulgarian Nuremberg,” and was famed for 
its works of wood-carving and pictures. 
Vratza, an important depot for the trade in 
hides, wax, honey, wine, and cattle, was the 
seat of leather factories, silk houses, and 
famous filigree works. Yamboli, a prosper- 
ous shipping-point on the railroad, was the 
center of very extensive vineyards, and a 
city of gardens, whose products, “piles of 
melons, pears, cucumbers, and large green 
capsicums,” lying at the end of the Summer 
“at the foot of the Oriental homes covered 
with vines bearing rich clusters of grapes,” 
produced in the eye of Colonel James Baker 
“a very artistic effect.” Slivmia was the 
seat of a manufactory of cloth which “ would 
have done credit to England,” and was wa- 
tered by a system of streams brought down 
from the mountain. Yeni Zaghra (Colonel 


James Baker is again our authority) was 
busy with building going on in every direc- 


tion, “and the clack, clack of the hammers 
sounded like a builder’s yard.” Land in 
the neighborhood was worth two hundred 
and fifty dollars an acre, and could not be 
bought between Yeni Zaghra and Eski 
Zaghra for less than fifty dollars an acre, 
and “was very scarce at that price.” The 
country between the two places was thickly 
populated, the people were all prosperous 
and thriving, and “every inch of land was- 
cultivated.” 

Eski Zaghra and the villages of its dis- 
trict.added fifty per cent to their population 
between 1850 and 1870; and the number of 
Christian schools increased from one small 
one in the city in 1840 to fifty with 2,280 
pupils in 1870. Trogan was the seat of a 
celebrated cloister, where industry was fos- 
tered by a monastic organization, as it was 
in several similar institutions through the 
country. Cloth and copper vessels were 
made here, and a curious earthenware water 
bottle with fine mouth-pieces and finger- 
holes, contrived so as to spill the water over 
the novice who attempted to drink from it. 
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Loftcha, formerly the seat of a Methodist 
mission station, was a most picturesque and 
quaint place. “A straggling town,” says 
Baker, “built in a steep and winding cleft 
of basaltic rocks, which rise up in lofty pre- 
cipitous walls around, while trees and min- 
arets thrust themselves up between the 
houses here and there, and add to the gen- 
eral effect. The rapid flowing Osma, about 
one hundred yards wide, runs through the 
town under the arches of a new stone bridge 
which would do credit to any country. The 
whole place had a busy and cheerful aspect. 
The pretty Bulgarian women in their pic- 
turesque costumes were sitting with their 
children at the doors of their houses, spin- 
ning the woolen threads which were to 
make their household cloth.” Then there 
were great piles of fruit, melons, and veg- 
etables, as at Yamboli. At Saunkev iron 
was manufactured of one of the best brands 
known. 

Calofer and Carlova were rivals in the 
woolen manufacture. At Calofer almost 
every house had a turbine worked by water 
from the river, and braids and handsome 
carpets were extensively made. Carlova 
probably surpassed it in the number of its 
spindles. It was picturesquely situated and 
was a place of exquisite beauty. Every 
house stood in the midst of a garden, and 
the gardens and the whole town were irti- 
gated by streams drawn down from the 
mountains. Sopot, which was near it, was 
like it in beauty, in gardens, and streams. 
These towns were visited after the massacres 
by a deputation of an English benevolent 
organization, and although then in utter 
desolation, were spoken of by several mem- 
bers of the party as places which they would 
have chosen, selecting by the criterion of 
beauty, next after their own homes as a resi- 
dence. Now only the bare walls of Carlova 
are standing; hardly a stone adheres to an- 
other in Sopot; hardly a wall is whole in 
Calofer; and the people of all the three 
towns are dead or scattered. 

No formal description of the Bulgarian 
people is needed after the account of what 
they have done for themselves, yet some 
points concerning them deserve to be spe 
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cially mentioned. They have borrowed some 
but not all of the traits of their Slavic 
neighbors. They have not adopted the 
Slavic idea of women. In Servia the 
woman is an inferior; in Montenegro she 
does all the work, while the man is a hero. 
Among the Bulgarians she is the man’s 


equal, his partner, and helpmeet, just as she - 


is in England and the United States. They 
have adopted from the Servians the best fea- 
tures of the Communal system, but not the 
Communal tenure of property which still pre- 
vails in parts of Servia. While every man’s 
property is his own, the feeling of Communal 
interest is highly developed, and finds ex- 
pression in practical life. Industry and 
thrift are their most marked characteristics. 
Yet because they are religious and conscien- 
tiously keep all the Church days, which 
number one hundred and eighty during the 


year, some travelers have described them as ° 


idle. Their frugality almost amounts to a 
fault. Their skill in handiwork and the 
mechanic arts, and even in engineering, has 
attracted general attention and even admi- 


ration. One specimen of engineering work 


has become famous. It is the stone bridge 
over the Jantra at Biela, a structure of un- 
usual interest and beauty, even when com- 
pared with the best bridges elsewhere. It 
has fifteen circular arches, with hollow piers 
which are “arched at the top in such a pe- 
culiar way that they produce a very light 
and graceful appearance.” It is the work 
of a self-taught Bulgarian. Herr Kanitz, 
who is the ultimate authority on all matters 
relating to this country, made the acquaint- 
ance of the builder, and found him distin- 
guished from his simplest townsmen neither 
in dress nor manner. 

The people have preserved some customs 
from heathen times which they curiously 
mingle or alternate with their Christian 
festivals. They are fond of ceremony, and 
make the most of funerals and weddings, 
and other occasions which admit of it. The 
costumes vary in the different villages and 
each village has brilliant colors peculiar to 
itself, to which the dresses of the women, at 
least, are conformed. Dress ornaments of 


alloyed silver are highly esteemed, and are 
Vou. IV.—15 
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handed down from mother to daughter as 
heir-looms. 

Kanitz, who has studied the Bulgarians 
more than any other writer, believes that 
we have to look to them for the future in- 
dustrial people of Turkey, and justifies the 
declaration that they are the most indus- 
trious and energetic people of the country, 
and that they are destined to take the lead 
in its spiritual development. . 

The European Turkey Mission of the 
American Board is established chiefly among 
Bulgarians. It had at the beginning of 1877 
stations at Constantinople, Eski Zaghra, 
Samokov, and Monastiv, with flourishing 
schools at Eski Zaghra and Samokov, and 
returned 1,429 members and 4,353 scholars. 
The theological seminary was crowded with 
students, who preached in the neighborhood 
on Sundays, and were employed during va- 
cations in visiting remote points. The girls 
of the female boarding-school at Samokov 
were found useful in visiting families from 
which no persons had come to Protestant 
services. The five members of the Senior 
class of the same school had been employed 
for a time as interpreters for the nurses 
brought from England by Lady Strangford, 
and in that capacity had gained and accom- 
plished much good. The Zornitza, or Morn- 
ing Star, a paper with monthly and weekly 
editions, which was started by Dr. Long, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Mission, and is 
now published by the American Board, had 
a total circulation of 3,900 copies, which 
were sent to more than two hundred and 
fifty towns and villages, and presenting the 
fundamental truths of the Gospel in connec- 
tion with political and scientific information 
of popular interest, were eagerly read. This 
society also circulates many valuable Chris- 
tian books among the people. 

The missionaries generally maintain pleas- 
ant relations with both Bulgarians and 
Turks. An incident which occurred at 
Eski Zaghra illustrates the existence and 
permanence of these relations, and displays 
the single bright spot in the dark background 
of atrocity with which the war in Europe 
was made infamous. When the mob was in 
possession of the town, and it was a penal 
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offense to give food to a Turk, the mission- 
aries gave protection to several Turkish fam- 
ilies. When, again, the Bashi Bazouks and 
Circassians ravaged the town, and it was al- 
most certain death for a Christian to be 
caught, not only did the missionaries extend 
their protection over Bulgarian fugitives, 
but they were also themselves defended from 
assault by their Turkish friends. 

The Methodist Episcopal mission, estab- 
lished in the region of the Danube in 1857, 
has maintained a precarious existence. It 
was suspended in 1871, but was resumed 
after about a year, and was making slow but 
steady progress when the military operations 
caused a suspension of its activity. In 1876 
it had gained seventy-seven members and 
probationers, and eight preachers; had estab- 
lished a school at Rustehuk, which enrolled 
forty-six pupils and a training school with 
six scholars, and had published a life of John 
Huss, besides several works which the Rev. 
Mr. Flocken had translated and circulated 
in manuscript among the preachers. The 
founder of the mission, the Rev. A. L. Long, 
several years ago, transferred his work to Con- 
stantinople, where he is doing effective and 


valuable service, both as a teacher of young 


men in Robert College, and as a compiler and 
translator of books in the Bulgarian lan- 
guage. The stations of the mission, includ- 
ing those of the Danubian fortress towns, 
Rustchuk, Sistov, and Widin, Tirnova, 
Loftcha, and Plevna, were in the center of 
military activity during the whole of last 
year. Loftcha, where the native preacher 
and six members of his flock were killed by 
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the Circassians, was the only station at which 
loss of life was directly caused by the war, 
The stations were, however, all broken up, 
and the schools suspenged, and the reported 
number of members was reduced to’ forty- 
four. The American missionaries are all now 
in the United States, but the eight native 
agents are still in the country, waiting to 
return to their former places of labor.* 

The .mission has been prosecuted under 
discouraging circumstances, against great 
disadvantages from the beginning, and some 
have even advocated its abandonment. On 
the other side, the people, just freed, have 
shown themselves to be governed by grand 
motives, and capable of exercising tremen- 
dous energies and doing great things for 
themselves. The most competent observers 
look to them as destined to act a chief part 
in working out the regeneration of the East, 
The importance of evangelical effort among 
such a people can not be overestimated, and 
is not likely to be overlooked by the Chris- 
tian Churches of the West. It depends 
much on what is done now whether the 
Methodist Episcopal Church shall take a 
part in the spiritual up-building which is 
sure to take place, or shall withdraw from 
the work in which it has gained a footing, 
and leave it to be performed wholly by oth- 
ers. Of these alternatives, it is scarcely an 
open question which will be chosen, and re- 
duced to practice. 





*Since this was written, Rev. Mr. Flocken has re 
turned to Bulgaria, to look after the interests of the 
mission, and to be in readiness to engage in it anew as 
soon as possible. 





SONNET. 


THOUGHT I was quite happy yesterday; 
I thonght I was, and told mine own 
heart so, 
But in the telling felt a tremor go 
Down thro’ the joy, which clove a secret way 
To where a little shivering sorrow lay 
Deeper than joy. And yet, I donot know 
Whether, if I could kill that hidden woe, 
The joy might not be driven too away. 





So close the twain are! Nay, in our best 
life, 

So blent are pain and gladness, rest and strife; 

To make our draughts of joy quite pure and 
clear, 

Fate drops into the cup a human tear; 

A sigh for one who may not share its bliss 

Will sometimes rise, and mingle in love’s own 
dear kiss. 
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A FONTAINE once told a dinner party, 
to excuse his tardiness which had kept 
them waiting, that he had just come from 
the burial of an ant, having followed the 
procession to the grave, and then accompa- 
nied the family to their homes. We are not 
informed how far the guests accepted this 
excuse for cooling their dishes, but it is cer- 
tain that without such a genuine love for 
nature, and for animals especially, a fabulist 
has little chance of success. The brightest 
wit can hope to fare no better than did Swift, 
who, having first pitched upon his moral— 
pointed enough, no doubt—then tried to fit 
a fable to it, as he might a sermon to a text, 
a task which he had at last to acknowledge 
as beyond his powers. What the satirical 
dean lacked was a certain radiating sympa- 
thy that extends itself toward external 
objects, and, carrying the imagination along 
with it, enters lovingly into the surround- 
ings of animal life, and invests them with a 
half human interest and significance. 
Readers of George Eliot will recall, in the 
beautiful delineation of children’s life in 
“The Mill on the Floss,” the contrast be- 
tween Maggie and Tom in this respect. 
When Maggie chanced to see an earwig 
running about, she would improvise, with 
childish readiness, “how Mrs. Earwig had a 
wash at home, and one of her children had 
fallen into the hot copper, for which reason 
she was running so fast to fetch the doctor. 
Tom had a profound contempt for this non- 
sense of Maggie’s, smashing the earwig at 
once, as a superfluous yet easy means of 
proving the entire unreality of such a story.” 
Most children, it is presumed, have great 
delight in such little make-believes about 
animals, even if they can’t invent them for 
their amusement like Maggie; yet Jeremy 
Bentham, who has related minutely all the 
notable events of his childhood, is particular 
to say that his father once gave him Phe- 
drus’s fables, “but fables, inasmuch as they 
are stories in which inferior animals are 
represented as talking together like men 





and women, never had any charm for me.” 
Rousseau, indeed, said that fables ought not 
to be read by children, since they encourage 
falsehood; our grandfathers, however, had 
no such scruples, judging from the fables in 
Dilworth’s spelling- book. “I remember 
yet,” wrote Chief Justice Taney in an auto- 
biographical sketch prefixed to his memoir, 
“the pleasure I felt when I was able to un- 
derstand the fable of the boys and the frogs 
and the wagoner praying to Hercules in the 
spelling-book, and admired the wretched 
wood-cuts with which it was embellished.” 

Since, as Addison puts it, “fables were 
the first pieces of wit that made their ap- 
pearance in the world,” it seems curious 
that the number of original fable writers 
among all nations is so small. According 
to common literary probabilities, any ambi- 
tious thinker would seek to popularize his 
ideas by the means of fable. And though 
this has rarely been attained, we presume it 
has been tried often enough. Doubtless Soc- 
rates undertook it and failed before he set 
himself to the task of rendering Esop into 
verse; and we may well believe that the 
daring originality of Luther must have often 
essayed fable composition before he would 
willingly assume the subordinate place of a 
translator of ZEsop. Melanchthon, in fact, is 
credited with the authorship of a few fables; 
but they are rather dull, sounding like 
monkish legends, and in the stricter sense 
are not fables at all. But if original fable 
composition is rare, there is no corresponding 
scarcity of essays on fables. First among 
these comes Lessing. Herder, Gellert, and 
Wolf have also discussed the topic, while 
almost every French fable-poet has prefixed 
to his collection a short discourse on the 
same fascinating theme. 

To determine the precise reason for the 
use of animals in fables was a mooted point 
between these critics. Some thought that 
the fiction of animals talking like persons 
was simply to excite the reader’s wonder. 
Lessing took the ground that animals were 
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selected rather than men, because of the in- 
variableness of their natural dispositions, 
since to speak of a wolf and a lamb gives, 
without further words, a more vivid idea of 
cruelty than could be conveyed by the best 
historical examples. While this may be the 
main reason for their effect, we doubt if 
fables were first invented to impart abstract 
truth, but believe that such narratives, as- 
cribing speech to animals, were long used 
before being applied to any didactic pur- 
pose. Perhaps they are rather the outgrowth 
of fetichism, or the primitive impulse to in- 
terpret things outside of our conscious life 
in our own terms; in brief, the same dispo- 
sition that causes a savage to project his own 
feelings into a tree or a cataract. 

Among all the essays analyzing the nature 
of fables in general, we do not now recall 
any attempt at independent comparison of 
the fables of different nations. And yet 


original fables are so few, being only re- 
vamped by moderns in the telling, that such 
an examination of the effect of national taste 
as creating or modifying fables will not be 


devoid of interest. 

First among them all come the fables of 
ZEsop. What a world of controversy has 
been made over the Aisopic fables! Into 
that tangled discussion it is not proposed to 
enter. We wou!d, however, digress to say 
that ZEsop is not now believed to have been 
such a lump of deformity as certain biogra- 
phers have stated; but that he was blessed 
with at least ordinary comeliness seems evi- 
dent. Else why was he chosen for Croesus’s 
embassador? why, too, has no old author 
alluded to Esop’s appearance unfavorably ? 
Throughout Greece deformity was forbidden 
to be represented in the arts; the Thebans 
had even astatute imposing heavy penalties 
on the artist departing from this canon of 
taste. Yet Asop’s statue was by Lycippus, 
the first sculptor of his time; and Philostra- 
tus described a picture-gallery, in which was 
a painting of sop, with a chorus of ani- 
mals about him. He was there represented 
smiling, and looking towards the ground in 
a posture of thought. Some painter, like 
Doré, who has so well illustrated La Fon- 
taine’s fables, ought to reproduce this, and 
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depict the tranquil archness and wit that 
should shine in the face of the great fabulist, 

It seems settled that sop’s fables have 
not come down to us in their original shape; 
many of his fables which are cited by old 
authors not being in our collection,—as, for 
instance, the one mentioned by Bentley, that 
every man carries two sacks, one before, 
where he puts other men’s faults, another 
behind him, where he puts his own. Esp, 
it is believed, did not write fables himself, 
but told them as appropriate occasions arose; 
and they were collected in book form long 
after his death. 

How some of the fables were first related 
has been told to us. Doubtless many were 
spoken on state or diplomatic interviews, and 
were directly applicable to points then under 
dispute. We can faintly realize the effect 
of such a use of fable by imagining a diplo- 
matic agent of our time addressing another 
in that form. Think of the dignified Mr, 
Adams putting the fable of the boys and 
the frogs to her Majesty’s Foreign Secretary 
during the Alabama difficulties; or, if you 
will, suppose one of our later embassadors 
allaying popular indignation in England by 
a neat apologue about the Emma mine! 

The sopic fables, like other literature 
that became current before it was commit- 
ted to writing, are concise, the words strictly 
in character, and the point never obscured 
by external embellishments. It would be 
difficult to find a better application of Les . 
sing’s remark in another branch of criticism, 
“that it is the peculiar privilege of antiquity 
neither to fall short in any matter nor to 
overdo it.” 

Assuming that the common collection of 
ZEsop’s fables is correctly ascribed to him— 
not, of course, alluding to the many modern 
paraphrases—one easily detects a certain 
repetition of traits, or rather a tendency to 
run in ruts as to particular animals. The 
fox, lion, and wolf are most frequent, the 
fox evidently the favorite, as out of little 
over one hundred fables he is a conspicuous 
actor in no less than nineteen. This seems 
to prove certain Greek qualities, their craft, 
unscrupulousness, foxy cunning,—in brief, 
what the law-books comprehensively call 
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“eovin,” as also appears from abundant 
historical evidence. Perhaps, too, the mod- 
ern Greeks came honestly by that unfavora- 
ble reputation for shrewd bargaining and for 
evasion of their debts which they are begin- 
ning to hold in commercial circles. 

In one respect the Esopic fables seem to 
be hardly true to nature, at least to an 
American reader. I refer to AEsop’s treat- 
ment of the raven, about whom there are 
three fables, and in but one, where it raises 
water in a jar by putting in pebble-stones, 
is the bird represented as possessed of any 
sagacity. Another fable, where in emula- 
tion of the eagle the raven tries to fly away 
with an old ram, is laughable indeed, but 
quite out of keeping with the ordinary 
habits of the bird. The fable of the raven 
with the piece of cheese being flattered by 
the fox is almost equally out of character, 
as that bird is known to American readers. 
To our mind, a raven with food in his 
mouth, instead of deliberating or holding 
parley, will first swallow it like magic; and 
a fox would succeed but ill in wheedling 
the bird before the coveted morsel would be 
secure in the raven’s distended crop. We 
might add, however, that this criticism is 
is based mainly on some observation crows 
in a corn-field. 

After ZEsop, the Indian book of the Hit- 
opadesa, quoted often as Bidpai, ranks next 
in celebrity. According to Sir William 
Jones it is the most beautiful collection of 
apologues in the world, and the same au- 
thority ventures to suggest that the Esopic 
fables are taken from it, or from other Ori- 
ental originals. They are, however, unlike 
sop’s speedy, terse style and unity of 
structure, which indicate the work of a 
talker among other keen talkers. The author 
of the Indian fables would seem to have 
thought out his strange fancies in the spirit 


of an Eastern recluse who, we are told,- 


should exercise his spirit, sitting alone, 
“keeping his head, his neck, and his body 
steady, without motion, his eyes fixed on 
the point of his nose, looking at no other 
place around.” 

We may expect beforehand that these 
Brahminical fables will show traces of the 
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belief in the transmigration of souls. Ac- 
cordingly, each lion, pigeon, or jackal has a 
proper name, thereby conceding that it dif- 
fers from others of its species, and has some 
adjective added, exactly as if human beings 
were referred to. Lagupatanaca, the crow, 
speaks of “an old friend of mine, a tortoise 
named Menthar, virtuous and just.” Hence 
the uniformity of animal character, on which 
Lessing laid such stress, is not observed. 
Their talk is seldom conformable to their 
supposed instincts, the goose discoursing as 
learnedly as the lion, which is quite consist- 
ent if both be conceded to be animated by 
human souls. This is sometimes very amus- 
ing, as in the talk between the cat and the 
vulture. “Then the cat, stroking her ears 
and touching the ground with her head, 
thus spoke: ‘I, who have learned the Der- 
masastra, am without appetite for flesh. I 
am performing the difficult offices of relig- 
ion, and, regardless of the clashing doctrines 
of the Paranas, am perfect in justice, and 
speak nothing but truth.’” A rat also meets 
some pigeons caught in a net, and in surprise 
asks, “‘ What is this?’ ‘What else can it 
be,” answered Chatragriva, the pigeon, “ but 
the effect of our sins in a former life? How 
canst thou, who art a Pundit, ask such a 
question?” A like readiness in moralizing 
appears on every page. It matters not how 
alarming the situation, the jackal or tortoise, 
with the promptitude of a Joseph Surface, 
will repeat a string of moral sayings, entirely 
interrupting the narrative, and, while the 
reader is liable to forget the impending peril, 
suddenly, like a freight train uncoupled from 
its locomotive, the crisis of the fable comes, 
crushing the poor animal in the midst of 
its quotations. 

These sayings have a sort of comprehen- 
siveness about them, as if it was attempted 
to enumerate in one sentence as many paral- 
lel qualities as possible; as a pigeon who 
wanted his mates to bestir themselves re- 
marks that “six faults must be abandoned 
by a man seeking prosperity: sleep, drowsi- 
ness, fear, anger, laziness, and loitering.” 

All the separate fables are united by the 
fiction of being related to some princes for 
their instruction, and often become curiously 
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involved, as the animals themselves go on 
telling fables, wherein the fabled beasts in 
turn relate others, until it all resembles the 
feeling of a dream within a dream. Inas- 
much as the whole is interfused with moral 
sentences from the sacred books, the Hito- 
padesa seems but a vehicle to carry in the 
memory a long array of proverbs, in accord- 
ance with its own maxim “ that the applica- 
tion of holy sentences preserved in the 
memory adds new graces.” 

Quite different are the Arabian fables of 
Lokman, surnamed the wise. Who this sage 
was and when he lived is now unknown; 
indeed, this so-called Lokman, among other 
conjectures, has been thought to have been 
no other than Solomon himself. The fables 
that are preserved are only forty-one in 
number, somewhat abrupt in manner, inar- 
tificial in narrative, almost always beginning 
with the superfluous words, “one day.” We 
take the third as a specimen: 

“One day a gazelle was very sick. Her 
friends paid her a visit. While they were 
keeping her company they ate all the plants 
and herbs about her of the kind suited to 
relieve her malady. The gazelle sought in 
vain for something to eat, and at last died 
of hunger. This fable teaches that many 
kindred sometimes cause many sorrows.” 

Notwithstanding its harsh and rather cyn- 
ical tone, it is probably not so extravagant 
if we recollect that in Arabia, from a very 
early time, family and tribal ties are held in 
high consideration, especially as affecting 
duties of hospitality. 

Had we space, other fables of Lokman 
might be cited equally apposite to the na- 
tional traits, but we will take only the sev- 
enteenth, entitled “The Negro:” 

“One day a man saw a negro in bathing, 
and said, ‘O my brother, stop soiling the 
river, for surely you will never whiten 
yourself.’ This fable teaches that the in- 
born character can not be changed.” 

The novelty here is not the refreshing 
assurance with which the moral is tacked 
on, but in the introduction of a negro into 
a fable, who is spoken of exactly as one 
would of a fox or a wolf, which I think is 
aliberty peculiar to this author. The words, 
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“my brother,” seem to have been interjected 
either by a copyist or, it may be, were orig- 
inaily inserted to soften the harshness of the 
moral. We commend the fable to Bishop 
Haven, though we presume he is not of those 
who believe that Solomon had a hand in its 
authorship. 

The Latin Phedrus is frequently quoted, 
though he does not claim to be an original 
fabulist, but only a versifier from sop. 
Though not to be classed with the first order 
of fubulists, he is superior to those moderns 
who write only for ornament, as sometimes 
he sends his moral home with great force. 
Where, for instance, will the moral of the 
laboring mountain be found more incisively 
expressed than in the lines, 

“ Hoc scriptum est tibi, 
Qui magna cum minaris extricas nihil?” 

Now that we are come to moderns, we 
ought first to speak of Lessing, not only as 
the representative of the Germans, among 
whom fables have always been favorites, but 
because his originality, expressed in straight- 
forward German prose, is very close to the 
ZEsopic form. One of his fubles—the orna- 
mented bow, which broke as soon as it had 
been elegantly carved—though having a 
wide application, seems to be specially di- 
rected towards the fable writers of his day, 
who wrote poems founded on fables rather 
than descend to fables pure and simple, 
which a false taste regarded as nothing but 
commonplace. 

We can readily detect Lessing’s individual 
tastes in his shortest fable. One of his pe- 
culiarities was a dislike of monotony. Once 
when asked if the fields did not look lovely 
in Spring verdure, he feigned no sentimental 
love of nature, but confessed that, instead 
of always seeing the grass green, he should 
enjoy seeing it red for a change. His inde- 
pendent love of originality shows itself in 
his mode of introducing the moral, as he 
varies his expression with almost a labored 
attempt to be different from the common 
formulas, as for example in this: 


THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE HAWKE. 


“A hawk flew at a singing nightingale. 
‘Since you are so lovely, how excellently 
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must you taste!’ Was this mocking ill- 
nature, or was it ignorance that the hawk 
said? Idon't know. Yesterday, however, 
I heard said, ‘This young lady who writes 
such incomparable poems must be an alto- 
gether lovely lady.’ That, now, was surely 
simplicity.” 

Another instance of his original way of 
drawing out the moral is 


THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE PEACOCK. 


“The nightingale found many envious 
detractors among the singers of the forest, 
but no friend. ‘Perhaps I may find one in 
another species,’ thought she, and flew con- 
fidingly to the peacock. ‘ Beautiful pea- 
cock, I admire thee.’ ‘I thee, also, lovely 
nightingale. ‘So let us be friends. We 
ought not to envy each other. Thou art 
as beautiful to the eye as I to the ear.’ 
The nightingale and peacock were friends. 
Kneller and Pope were better friends than 
Pope and Addison.” 

Occasionally he has some pointed thrusts 
at defects in the then current literature. 
Leibnitz had said that the intellectual pre- 
eminence of the German Jay in his industry, 
which was still true in Lessing’s day. The 
worst of it was that this industry only 
reached the German people after having 
been worked over into sparkling French 
essays, Which was as bad for Germany in a 
literary view as for our own country to buy 
Manchester fabrics made up from American 
cotton was ruinous financially. This is the 
way in which Lessing has represented the 
situation : 


THE BLIND HEN. 


“A hen, having become blind, ceased not 
laboriously to scratch as she had been wont. 
What good did it do the industrious fool? 
Another hen who could see, sparing her own 
tender feet, kept by her side and enjoyed 
the results without scraching; for as often 
as the blind hen unearthed the corn the 
other ate it. The diligent Germans make 
the collectanea which the witty French 
turn to use.” 

German writers in Lessing’s time were 
generally imitative, often of English orig- 
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inals. His fable on this is stinging, and is 
entitled: 


THE APE AND THE FOX. 


“* Mention to me an animal so clever that 
I can’t imitate him,’ boasted an ape to the 
fox. The fox replied, ‘ And do thou mention 
to me a beast so despicable that he should 
think of imitating thee.’ Authors of my 
nation, need my meaning be plainer?” 

The Spanish Yriarte has a unique position 
among modern fable composers in that all 
his fables are original, and though over 
eighty in number, have an exclusively lit- 
erary application. The style is of the La 
Fontaine order, sprightly and graceful verse, 
in marked contrast to Lessing’s vigorous 
prose. We have space for but one: 


THE SILKWORM AND THE SPIDER. 


“One day, as a silkworm slowly spun 
Its delicate threads in the noontide sun, 
A spider cried from its darksome nook ; 
* Look at my web, sweet sister, look! 
It began at dawn ; ’tis hardly noon, 
And yet my task will be ended soon. 
For, while thou.spinnest thy life away, 
I weave a web in a single day. 
Examine it well; each airy line 
Is as fine and fair as the best of thine.’ 
‘True, said the silkworm, with a smile, 

But will they endure for half the while?’ ” 


A rival of Yriarte was Samaniego, who 
wrote about two hundred and fifty short, 
simple fables, intended to be more popular 
than those of Yriarte, and realized a great 


success in children’s books. One of these is 
in Ticknor’s “History of Spanish Litera- 
ture,” being the only fable inserted in- that 
work, and is thus translated by Ticknor: 


THE SCRUPULOUS CATS. 


“Two cats—old Tortoise-back and Kate— 
Once, upon its spit, a capon ate. 
It was a giddy thing, be sure, 
And one they could not hide or cure. 
They licked themselves, however, clean, 
And then sat down behind a screen, 
And talked it over, quite precise, 
And took each other’s best advice 
Whether to eat the spit or no. 
And did they eat it? Sir, I trow 
They did not. They were honest things, 

Who had a conscience, and knew how it stings.” 


The class of fable poets who sacrificed 
point for elegance includes Phedrus, La 
Fontaine, Gellert, Gay, Cowper, and numer- 
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ous equally familiar names. Since, in gen- 
eral, they did not create new material, but 
were content to give new expression to old, 
it is not needful to examine them in detuil. 
The fable of the fox and the raven, before 
alluded to, where the fox seeks to gain her 
end by compliments, will therefore be a good 
sample of a style that sacrifices all to orna- 
ment. Phedrus has it that the raven was 
persuaded by these words: 
“O qui tuarum corve pennarum est nitor, 

Quantum decoris corpore, et vultu geris, 

Si vocem haberes, nulla prior ales foret ;”” 
which is neat, but seems to yield too much 
to the exigencies of the verse for colloquial 
effect. 

Professor Scherzius, of Strassburg, pub- 
lished in 1704 fifty-one fables from a German 
manuscript by an unknown author, of the 
twelfth century. This is the way the fox 
addresses the raven in the rude German 
homespun of six hundred years ago: 

** Got grusz dich, lieber herr myn, 

Uwer diener will ich sin 

Und imer wesen uwer knecht. 

Das dunket mich billig und recht. 
Ir sind edel und so rich 

Kein fogel mag uch fin glich, 

In allen kunigrichen. 

Ich wene, uch muse entwichen, 
Der sperwer und ouch das felpelin, 
Des habichts und ouch des pfowen schin 
Siisse ist uwer kelen schal, 

Uwer syme hiirt man uberal 

In dem walde erclingen. 

Wann ir geratten singen.” 

The last lines are pretty enough, but the 
first savor plainly of feudal notions. Then 
the raven is first called noble and rich, com- 
pliments to beauty and voice being evidently 
secondary. We do not need to be told by 
Freytag that the thirteenth century pro- 
duced in Germany hard, realistic men, poor 
in soul, poor in ideals, poor in delicate sen- 
timent, and that every-where was the strife 
for money and goods. 

Compare the fox in La Fontaine, who thus 
salutes the raven: 

“Eh bonjour, Monsieur le Corbeau, 
Que vous étes joli, que vous me semble beau. 
Sans mentir si votre ramage 


Se rapporte 4 votre plumage, 
Vous étes le Phoenix des hétes de ce bois.” 


There is little of the raven or fox here. 
Instead of the woods, the reader thinks of 
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the salon with its formal courtesy and lg. 
bored compliments; and surely it must be 
Madame de la Sabliére, behind her fan, to 
whom the poet is paying his regards! 

Why have we no American fables to quote 
by way of keeping up the comparison with 
different countries? The cursory glance al- 
ready taken is enough to show that there is 
abundant room for new effect. Although 


‘ Americans generally need no mist of alle- 


gory to obscure the truth, and have never 
taken kindly to fairy tales like the Germans, 
it does not follow that we have no writers suit- 
able to produce fables. Mr. Higginson, in one 
of his Atlantic essays, says that an American 
should see as much scope for his own inspi- 
ration as if never a book had appeared in 
the world. It is a vain thing, perhaps, to 
guess how an author would have’ fared had 
his genius been directed into a different 
channel. Yet we regret that Franklin, 
whose style and taste was so fitting, did not 
add to his achievements by writing a book 
of fables. There is more than a probability 
that the author of “ Poor Richard” might 
have been in the front rank of fablers. Haw- 
thorne’s fables would have been too mysteri- 
ous; his birds would be birds of omen. We 
like to think—however venturesome it may 
seem—that if the kindly humor and happy 
narrative wit of Lincoln had turned itself 
to literature he would have left us some 
charming fables. 

Many of the old fables are inapplicable 
here, because they concern animals not nat- 
ural to the country, and hence lose some 
what of their original impression on chil- 
dren. The vocal vanity and impudence of 
our turkey - cock, for example, are even bet- 
ter suited for fables than the pride of the 
peacock; yet, except Gay’s fable of the tur- 
key eating ants, the turkey is not here men- 
tioned in fable. Instead of lions and tigers 
all the time, let children sometimes read of 
bisons and coyotes; and why not, too, use the 
American eagle in fables, and thereby relieve 
other branches of our national literature? 

To write a good fable certainly deserves 
the endeavors of the most gifted, considering 
that it is about the only fiction alike de 
lightful to young and old. 
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LITTLE NELL IN DICKENS'S “OLD CURIOSITY SHOP.” 


HE claim of Charles Dickens to an hon- 
orable place in the front rank of writ- 
ers of fiction none will dispute. Critics 
may honestly debate the question of his rel- 
ative merit when compared with the “ Ma- 
gician of the North,” with Bulwer, with 
George Eliot, or any other master of mod- 
ern fiction; they may affirm that time will 
dissolve the charm which has enchanted 
millions of readers; or they may predict, as 
Schlegel did of Shakespeare, that his fame 
will “continue to gather strength, like an 
Alpine avalanche, at every moment of its 
progress ;” but, if creative power be, as we 
believe it is, the distinctive characteristic 
of genius, neither friend nor foe, either now 
or in the future, can ever justly refuse to 
grace his brow with the crowr. of genius. 
There may be elements of death in his 
works. In some coming purer age, the read- 
ing community may turn with aversion from 
the pseudo-humanitarianism, the abounding 
vulgarities, the revolting pictures of criminal 
life, the gross convivialities, and the disgust- 
ing depravity so graphically delineated. in 
his fascinating pages; nevertheless, even if 
unread, his fame as a creator of original 
characters will remain undestroyed and in- 
destructible. Pickwick, Sam Weller, Bum- 
ble, Quilp, Dick Swiveller, Kit, Dombey, 
Squeers, Little Dorrit, Oliver Twist, Little 
Nell, and many others, are as genuine artis- 
tic creations as Macbeth, King Lear, Mi- 
randa, Sir Roger de Coverley, Dominie 
Sampson, Rob Roy, or any other creatures 
of genius, which live like historic person- 
ages, in the imaginations and memories of 
cultivated minds. They may be, they are, 
doubtless, exaggerations of actual beings. 
We know that no English gentleman ever 
felt, talked, and acted precisely like Pick- 
wick; that no coachman and waiting-man 
were ever so humorously droll as Sam Wel- 
ler and his father; that no parish beadle 
Was ever quite as pompous, vain, and garru- 
lous as Bumble; that no money-lender ever 
equaled Quilp in deformity, brutality, and 





depravity; that no child was ever so natu- 
rally pure, patient, and sweet, as Little 
Nell. Nevertheless, there is so much that is 
human in them all, so many resemblances 
to the characteristics of the classes of 
which they are types, that in spite of our 
secret consciousness that, regarded as indi- 
vidualities, they are impossibilities in real 
life, we believe in them, admire or con- 
demn them, love or hate them, watch the 
weaving of the web of their fate with rest- 
less anxiety, weep or rejoice over their ill 
fortune, and take exquisite delight in the 
triumph of our favorites. Surely, such cre- 
ations are among the highest products of 
literary art,—of art inspired by that creative 
power which the world worships under the 
name of genius. 

The “ Pickwick Papers,” with their scenes 
of uproarious conviviality and noisy fun, 
and their sparkling streams of genuine 
humor, made the world laugh, and lifted 
Dickens into sudden celebrity. “Oliver 
Twist” followed, adding greatly to his rep- 
utation, which was well sustained by “ Nich- 
olas Nickleby,” his succeeding work. But 
when the “Old Curiosity Shop” appeared, 
with patient Little Nell as its central figure, 
its readers perceived that Dickens was a 
master both of pathos and humor; that, like 
a skillful artist he could play upon the ten- 
derest as well as the lightest human sensi- 
bilities, commmanding as he willed. either 
the tears or laughter of mankind. The book 
at once took rank “with the most attractive 
productions of English fiction,” and estab- 
lished the rising reputation of its author. 

Little Nell, like Oliver Twist, is less a 
delineation that an ideal conception. In 
studying her character one is astonished, in 
view of the impression she makes, to find 
how little she does, how seldom she speaks, 
and how unimportant are the words she 
utters. Throughout the story, in fact, she 
is suggested more than she is seen. She is 
scarcely like a child of flesh and blood, but 
flits about among its numerous characters 
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like a tiny patch of bright, fleecy cloud 
among the grim, grotesque figures which 
often blacken the sunset sky after a Summer 
thunder-storm. Nevertheless, among the 
many characters which enliven the produc- 
tions of Dickens, there is not one which has 
impressed itself more vividly on the imag- 
ination, or won more tender regard from his 
readers, than the patient Little Nell. Is not 
this effect a striking proof of the cousum- 
mate art of the famous novelist? 

To comprehend the philosophy of this 
artistic effect the reader must call up the 
outlines of Little Nell’s brief story, and care- 
fully note the relations which she sustains 
to such creatures as Quilp, Swiveller, Brass, 
and others of that bad ilk. Dickens intro- 
duces her as a pretty, clear-eyed, frightened 
child, lost amid the intricacies of the streets 
of London, and casting herself with child- 
like trust upon the guidance of a strange, 
but kind-looking old gentleman. The pic- 
ture at once rouses the imagination. A pure- 
minded child Jost in the slums of a wicked 
city is so painfully suggestive that the reader 
instantly gives innocent, confiding Little 
Nell a place among his sympathies, and be- 
comes interested in her fate. He regards her 
as the impersonation of innocence exposed 
to such formidable peril that he shivers al- 
most with anxiety for her safety. 

These effects are deepened when, following 
her home, he finds that she leads a lonely 
life in a gloomy old building, made gloomier 
to a child by the grim figures in armor, the 
rusty weapons, the grotesque paintings, and 
other dusty memorials of the past which 
crowd the old curiosity shop kept by the 
little old man, her grandfather. Life to a 
child in such a place, without companions 
near her own age, is felt to be a hard lot. 
But when it appears that the girl lavishes 
all the wealth of her affections upon that old 
man, and that he is possessed by a fondness 
for her which, by its insane excess, has trans- 
formed him into a monomaniac, a gambler, 
and the slave of the greedy, deformed, brutal 
money-lender, Quilp, the reader’s sympathy 
for the child is greatly intensified. He ad- 
mires the cheerfulness which can keep her 
buoyant in such a house, with such a com- 
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panion, with domestic duties prematurely 
imposed upon her, with nothing to cheer her 
but the laughter of the semi-idiotic serving. 
boy, Kit, and nothing to sustain her but 
her clinging, unbounded love for her foolish 
old grandfather. Her circumstances are seen 
to be unusually hard, unpromising, and 
threatening. The reader gazes on her as he 
would upon a fragile yacht tossing about on 
a tempestuous sea. 

Every movement of the story heightens 
these effects. The execution levied upon 
the contents of the Curiosity Shop by the 
loathsome Quilp; Nell’s consequent flight 
with her now imbecile grandfather; their 
penury; their wanderings; their fatigue; 
the crushing anxiety of the child when she 
discovers the old man’s imbecility; the art- 
lessness by which she wins favor with the 
show people, especially with the celebrated 
and consequential Mrs. Jarley ; and her af- 
fectionate clinging to her helpless grand- 
father, all contribute to keep her before the 
reader as a helpless, innocent child, sur- 
rounded with constantly increasing dangers 
vastly disproportioned to her feeble strength. 

Not only does the artist play upon one’s 
feelings by what the two wanderers endure, 
but he also makes the disgusting Quilp, the 
garrulous, empty-brained, drunken Dick 
Swiveller, the scoundrelly Sampson Brass, 
and his masculine sister, powerful instru- 
ments for increasing one’s anxieties for his 
little heroine. Quilp’s conspiracy with 
Nell’s unprincipled brother to bring about 
her marriage to the impecunious Swiveller, 
on the assumption that the old grandfather 
has wealth to bestow upon her, rouses one’s 
indignation against the conspirators. It 
also quickens one’s imagination, and while 
gazing with disgust on the unmitigated de- 
pravity of Quilp and his fellow conspirators, 
the reader is unceasingly thinking of Little 
Nell. 

The climax of Nell’s exposures is reached 
when she discovers that her grandfather has 
robbed her of her last penny, and that he is 
pledged to certain low gamblers to attempt 
the robbery of the confiding Mrs. Jarley. 
The mental agony and the physical suffer 
ings of the child during her flight with the 
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old man through the mining country carry 
the strain of the reader’s anxiety to the 
highest pitch, from which he is skillfully 
relieved by their accidental meeting with 
the benevolent schoolmaster. Henceforth 
Little Nell is out of the reach of her ene- 
mies. A few weeks of peaceful repose suc- 
ceed, and then she sleeps the final sleep of 
innocence on the bosom of death. 

In all this, as already remarked, Dickens, 
following the example of Shakespeare in por- 
traying his Cordelia, keeps the interest of his 
reader active, less by what Little Nell says or 
does than by his graphic portrayal of her 
formidable dangers and enemies. Quilp, that 
impersonation of all depravity, is delineated 
physically and morally with dramatic and 
hideous particularity. Dick Swiveller is 
painted with equal fullness; and his ragged 
marchioness is pretty fully sketched. Brass 
and his sister also stand out on the canvas 
with marked distinctness. But Little Nell, 
though the central figure of the story, is no- 
where fully drawn. Of her personal ap- 
pearance even we have but a partial sketch. 


We are told that she was small, delicate, and 
pretty; that she had clear, penetrating blue 


eyes, and that is all. The rest is left to the 
reader’s imagination. Neither have we much 
insight into her moral nature, beyond the 
fact that she was absolutely controlled by 
her all-absorbing love for her poor old grand- 
father. This love made her patient, cheer- 
ful, enduring. Aside from this we know 
scarcely any thing of her inner life. She 
discovers little thought, and no purposes 
except the one idea of her life—to cling to 
her grandfather. She never reasons, has no 
moral struggles, seldom talks, and when she 
does, her language is very unequal, being 
sometimes childish, and sometimes too ma- 
ture for her age and culture, but it is very 
rarely characteristic enough to individual- 
ize her. 

She is, in substance, a sweet little waif float- 
ing helplessly on astormy sea, from which she 
escapes, not because of her skill or power to 
contend against her fate, but because she is 
innately buoyant, and can not sink. She is 
pure and innocent, not from principle and 
choice, but from instinct. Her purity is not 
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acquired, but is inborn. Evidently, there- 
fore, the power which her story has over our 
feelings is derived more from her relation to 
untoward events and to such evil- minded 
wretches as Quilp and Brass than from her 
creator's delineation of her own character. 
We love her, in good part at least, as Des- 
demona did Othello, for the dangers through 
which she passed. Her whiteness dazzles 
because of the dark shadows by which the 
artist has surrounded her. Deep shadows 
make a chasm awful; the-river derives much 
of its fascination from the uneven stretches 
of shade cast upon its surface by the cliffs 
and trees which line its margin, and the 
evening landscape owes its weird power over 
the feelings to the fantastic shadows cast by 
tree and shrub and flower upon the green- 
sward. In like manner is Little Nell’s in- 
nocence, helplessness, sweetness, patience, 
cheerfulness, and affection made impressive, 
not by dramatic delineation, but by the 
guilt, power, deformity, and depravity of 
the vile creatures who haunted her footsteps 
and influenced her destiny. The black shad- 
ows they cast upon her life operate upon the 
reader’s imagination as deep shadows do in 
nature, and he unconsciously fills up the 
outline so slightly sketched by the artist’s 
pencil. 

Much of Dickens’s art in painting child 
characters generally lies in this mingling the 
threads of their fate with the schemes of 
heartless and villainous people. Oliver 
Twist may be cited as another example. 
He, too, is the helpless, innocent child, ex- 
citing one’s sympathies because he is con- 
stantly subjected to heartless and cruel 
treatment. Mrs. Corney, Bumble, Noah 
Clay pole, Fagin, and Sykes are his torment- 
ors and tempters,—the black shades which 
by contrast make him appear good and vir- 
tuous. Like Little Nell, while he is made 
the sport of harsh circumstances, he is 
himself passively, instinctively virtuous. 
Though the central figure of the story, he, 
too, is only sketched in outline, while the 
characters which darken his destiny are 
fully and dramatically wrought out. In 
some of his later works the novelist delin- 
eates his children with greater fullness; 
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nevertheless, in the main, they are all made 
to impress one less by the fullness of their 
portraiture than by what one perceives of 
the creatures who threaten to make their 
lives wretched. As in Turner’s celebrated 
picture, the slave-ship occupies but a slight 
proportion of the canvas, which is mainly 
filled with the mad waves of the sea, so the 
children of Dickens are small aerial figures 
floating amid masses of black cloud painted 
in to give brilliancy to their whiteness. 

To return to the “Old Curiosity Shop” 
_ and Little Nell. In Forster’s “Life of 
Dickens,” we find that the book was not 
written after a preconceived plan. At first 
its author intended to write only a short 
story to illustrate the mutual affection of 
Little Nell and her old grandfather. But 
the subject grew under his pen. 

Then Dick Swiveller occurred to him. 
He wrote to Forster, ‘I mean to make much 
of him.” It seems probable that we owe 


Quilp’s plot and the wanderings of Nell and 
her grandfather to this purpose concerning 
Dick. To keep that bibulous young gentle- 


man before his readers he saw it necessary to 
connect him with Nell’s fate, which he did 
by joining Quilp with her prodigal brother 
in a villainous scheme for marrying him to 
the child. This accomplished, they had no 
doubt of their ability to filch her imaginary 
fortune from the easy-going Dick. All there 
is of plot in the story hinges on this con- 
spiracy, which gave opportunity for its dra- 
matic delineations of Quilp, Swiveller, Brass, 
and honest Kit, who, by the way, seems to 
have been put to uses not originally in- 
tended. When first introduced he is asemi- 
idiotic boy, whose chief function was to 
brighten Little Nell’s life by his grotesque 
laughter and comic actions. After being 
thus presented he is suddenly transformed, 
without process or warning, into a sharp lad, 
winning favor by his simple honesty, and 
displaying more moral grit than any other 
character in the book. And this is done 
without violating the unity of the story. 
In fact, the art of Dickens is nowhere more 
eminently displayed than in blending his 
incongruous characters into a harmonious 
whole, while devoting, as he generally does, 
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his chief strength to the portrayal of scoun- 
drels, and of the good-natured sinners in 
whom he takes supreme delight. Dickens 
revels, like Puck in fairy-land, when depict- 
ing the vices of criminals and the jollities 
of roisterers; he grows pathetic over the 
sensibilities of the kind-hearted; he is tame 
when painting his good characters; but in 
all hig writings he never drew the portrait 
of a truly Christian man. 

The death of Little Nell was not in his 
first conception of the story, but was sug- 
gested to him by his friend Forster. This 
method of disposing of the fragile little suf. 
ferer was not only very natural under her 
circumstances, it was also a great relief to 
her creator, who despite the fertility of his 
resources, felt embarrassed with the question 
of how to give a consistent termination to 
her connection with the other characters of 
his romance and to her painful wanderings, 
He had, in fact, made her too unearthly, too 
ideal, for any other end than an early death. 
Hence his readers are not shocked when the 
overtasked little creature sinks into the quiet 
slumber which knows no waking. 

Her death was beautiful, but it was not 
the dying of a Christian child. After faint 
murmurings concerning the scenes through 
which she had passed, and of beautiful music 
which she said was in the air, “she opened 
her eyes and begged to be kissed. That 
done, she turned to her grandfather, with a 
lovely smile on her face—such, they said, as 
they had never seen and never could forget— 
and clung with both her arms about his 
neck. They did not know that she was 
dead, at first.’ 

This is pretty, sentimental, and a mani- 
festation of the child’s ruling passion in 
death; but it is not characteristically Chris- 
tian. How could it be? Sweet Little Nell 
is not an ideal Christian child. She can 
scarcely be called religious. The only inti- 
mation given of her having any religious 
notions is the mention of her offering 4 
prayer or two when in the depths of her 
perplexities. This great defect in her char 
acter was the result of the novelist’s relig- 
ious opinions, and is the capital fault of all 
his portraitures of what he meant to be 
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typical good people, whether young or old. 
He believed in natural goodness, in inno- 
cence springing, not from repentance toward 
God and faith in the Lord Jesus, but from 
kind sensibilities. He teaches, as an able 
critic once ,observed in the North British 
Review, that “good temper and kindness are 
substitutes for all other virtues and an atone- 
ment for the want of them;” or, as M. Taine 
puts it, that “there is no real happiness but 
the feelings of the heart; its sensibilities 
are the whole of man. To live is 
nothing; to be useful, even, is not enough. 
He only has lived, he only is a man, who 
has wept over the remembrance of a kind- 
ness done or received.” The character of 
Little Nell is an embodiment of these sen- 
timental notions, and is therefore essentially 
defective, and impossible when viewed from 
a Christian stand-point. 

The character of Dick Swiveller is deci- 
dedly objectionable, because his vices of idle- 
ness, drunkenness, frivolity, and utter con- 
tempt for the true ends of life are so crowned 
with an aureola of good nature, humor, and 
jollity that one is made to like him in spite 
of faults which are ruinous alike to manly 
character and success in life. Like Charley 
Bates, in “Oliver Twist,” and many other 
of this novelist’s characters, Dick embodies 
the author’s ideas about “a soul of good in 
things evil,” and he is so drawn that one’s 
repulsion from “things evil” is in danger 
of being weakened, and his conceptions of 
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the value of the “soul of good” so exag- 
gerated as to be regarded as an atonement 
for a bad life. The theory is false. There 
is no possibility of a “soul of good” living 
in unison with a bad life. A wicked man 
may be kind, genial, humorous, sensitive, 
and even sentimental in his sympathies, 
but these social qualities can neither neu- 
tralize his vices nor wash out the selfishness 
which gives character both to his inner and 
outer life. Such good-natured sinners are 
corrupt in heart, and will fare badly at the 
bar of heaven if they dare to plead the 
humor, fun, and kindness of Dick Swiveller 
in lieu of those virtues which grow from a 
heart regeneratec by grace. But the reader 
scarcely needs to be reminded that, while 
Dickens may be accepted as a pleasing ro- 
mancist, less likely to injure his readers 
than many others of his class, he is not to 
be trusted as a teacher of either-ethics or 
religion. He was himself a man of the 
world, and, judging by his published cor- 
respondence, a very restless, unhappy man. 
His writings can not be expected to lead one 
to any loftier moral height than he himself 
attained. If read at all, it should be for 
the amusement of a leisure hour, and with 
caution; not for guidance and ethical in- 
struction. For such ends the living words 
of Him who spake as man never spake are 
to be buried in the heart as the seed of all 
that is beautiful, manly, and useful in a 
human life. 
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REAT God, our heart-felt thanks to thee! 
We feel thy presence every-where ! 
* And pray that we may ever be . 
Thus objects of thy guardian care. 


We sow’d!—by thee our work was seen, 
And bless’d; and instantly went forth 
Thy mandate, and in living green 
Soon smil’d the fair and fruitful earth. 





We toil’d!—and thou didst note our toil, 
And gav’st the sunshine and the rain, 
Till ripened on the teeming soil 
The fragrant grass and golden grain. 


And now we reap!—and O, our God! 
From this, the earth’s unbounded floor, 
We send our song of thanks abroad, 
And pray thee, bless our hoarded store! 
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AMONG THE THORNS. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“ HOUGHT passin’ apistles and money 
from Miss Flo’ to Mass’r Harry was 
one ob de fam’ly mobements, for sho’.” 

“Stop!” said Richard, frowning, and Tom 
ducked his head and disappeared. 

After dinner, Mr. Thorn sought Florence, 
who had left the group in the parlor for 
the sofa in the corner of the alcove. 

“Florence,” he began, seating himself be- 
side her, “ will you be good enough to tell 
me to whom you owe money, and the 
amounts? I wish to arrange the payment 
of your indebtedness, and hereafter to ask 
you to receive funds only through your 
mother or myself. There is no need for you 
to borrow.” 

She started and colored. Could Ruby or 
Hugh have betrayed her? But she answered 
frankly : 

“T have borrowed of Ruby and of Hugh, 
papa. I do not know how much.” 

“ And of whom besides?” 

‘No one else.” 

He eyed her sharply. 
new thought struck him. Could she be 
lending money? If so, it was quite time he 
took matters in his own hands. 

“Florence, I will not ask if you lend as 
well as borrow. Your own sense of propri- 
ety would surely save you from that.” She 
did not answer, and he added, as he rose to 
leave her, “If you are unable to protect 
yourself in such matters it becomes my duty 
to protect you.” 

How much he knew, or how he knew, she 
could not tell. He went to the library, and 
from thence “Tom” was soon after sent with 
another letter to Mr. Harry Field. Before 
going out he darted unseen up to Floy’s 
door and, showing his missive, said with a 
treacherous smile: 

“ Massa Thorn send me wid dis; can fetch 
two same time as one.” 

But she forbore to use the opportunity. 
She had no heart to strive any longer. 
Things had come to a crisis which her hus- 


Then suddenly a 





band and her step-father must arrange with- 
out her help. She could not blame Richard 
so much, now that she knew Harry better, 
nor could she wonder at Harry’s irritation 
under the delay. It was time something 
was done; she would welcome any change, 
No life could be harder to live than this, 

That letter asked for an interview at Mr, 
Field’s earliest convenience, either at Mr, 
Field’s residence or at Mr. Thorn’s private 
office. Harry noticed that Richard did not 
offer his own house as a place of meeting, 
and his impudence inclined him to go there 
uninvited, confront Mr. Thorn, and demand 
his wife and her fortune at his hands. But 
he thought better of it, and, as he did not 
care to bring his enemy in contact with his 
aunts, he named an hour to wait on Mr, 
Thorn at his office. 

Richard’s note had come at night, and 
Harry found it in the morning, when his 
head was dull and heavy. He lolled back 
in his easy chair, and, lifting one slippered 
foot to the top of the table, let his thoughts 
float on the blue spiral of smoke from his 
cigarette. He felt nervous, but, on the 
whole, would be rather glad if the old gen- 
tleman had discovered all about it, and hoped 
he would be sensible, and quietly pass over 
ducats and daughter—he put the ducats 
first now—into his possession. That would 
be the handsome thing, and Dick Thorn knew 
how to do it if he chose. And if he held 
off Harry thought he knew how to bring 
him to terms. Thorn would n’t like it to 
be said that he had used his step-daughter’s 
estate. Yet he wished the interview was 
over. He had never a doubt that he had 
honored the house of Thorn by marrying 
its daughter, and the haughty unconscious 
ness of his existence on the part of Richard 
was an ever fresh sting to his vanity. 

And Richard also looked forward to the 
interview with feelings of anger and con- 
tempt, that intensified his former dislike. 
He meant in the end to accept the situation, 
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and to make over to Florence her father’s 
provision, but he did not propose to give 
Harry even the comfort of anticipation. 
Richard would see to it that scandal be 
avoided. The marriage would’ be made 
known, the young couple would go abroad, 
and Florrie’s money would be paid. Just 
now Richard hardly saw how; but away 
back in Florida one night, in Robert’s little 
room, he had said, “that as emergencies 
arose, he would find a way to meet them.” 
He was of the same opinion to-day. 

So it was not with any waste of affection- 
ate interest that these two, who hoped each 
to give the other as much trouble as possible, 
met in Mr. Thorn’s private counting-room. 
The elder man was formal and frigid, not 
ignoring Field’s presence as he would have 
done anywhere else, but keeping him on the 
very outer edge of the circle of possible in- 
terchange. 

Harry’s appearance justified his right to 
be termed a “swell,” if clothes would do it. 
The wide, immaculate wristband, the spot- 
less lavender gloves, the seal ring, the waxed 
mustache, and flaxen fringe of hair that 
made a pale halo around the porcelain-like 
surface of his head, all revealed his estimate 
of the tender care required for the tenement 
that incased his somewhat diminutive soul. 
Human nature has its ceramics, and Harry 
Field was a fine specimen of a jar of imita- 
tion porcelain, which imposes on nobody 
though it take the form and shape of finer 
It was tolerably certain that his 
dainty coloring would wash off, never hav- 
ing been through the fire. One felt like 
handling him gently, as we do those frail, 
cheap, but gaudy jars which we use for odds 
and ends, and scraps of every kind, fit only 
to be burned. The resemblance was not 
outward only. Beneath that smooth sur- 
face, one who cared to look would find a 
personality made up of all sorts of useless 
fragments, the rag, tag, and bobtail of half- 
developed virtues and overgrown vices, not 
enough of any one good thing to piece out 
another, and the better bits so mixed with 
the bad as to get all their tumble and soil. 
His helpless prettiness must have appealed 
to Richard as he glanced at him from under 
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his brows, seeming to be busy at something 
else all the while, for the hard look dropped 
from his face. 

Harry, whose nervousness was fast getting 
the better of his courage, was ready to fight, 
only “why the mischief did n’t the other 
party begin? instead of waiting in this aw- 
ful silence till a fellow’s spirit all oozed 
away.” 

“T wanted to see you, Mr. Field, to ask 
you to refund to me the money you have 
borrowed from my family.” 

So this was what it meant; and, after all, 
perhaps this was all he knew. Field’s face 
flushed, but he made no answer. 

“T am sorry it has become my duty to 
protect my daughter from you, Mr. Field; 
but since such is the case I should like to 
have the claim settled this morning if you 
please.” 

“But—but—Mr. Thorn—” 

“Do you deny’ having borrowed money 
of her?” 

“No—I have—that is, she has sometimes 
accommodated me with small sums.” 

“A gentleman in financial trouble usually 
solicits aid from men. I did not suppose one 
could ask it of ladies.” 

Harry was overwhelmed with mortifica- 
tion. The great fact of having dared to 
marry Miss Reid had a kind of romantic 
heroism about it, which he could have sum- 
moned courage to meet, but to be called to 
account for borrowing money from a woman 
was severe. And to be asked to pay it, that 
was “the unkindest cut of all.” Why there 
were times when he could n’t pay the barber 
who shaved him, and the washerwoman who 
gave his linen the dainty polish which seemed 
to be utterly wasted upon Mr. Thorn. Mean- 
time his inquisitor waited. 

“T have been very unfortunate, Mr. 
Thorn.” Then a pause. Where was the 
courage that was going to “ bring the old gen- 
tleman to terms?” “TI have not the money 
just now.” 

“T will give you a few days then in which 
to secure it. If you are unsuccessful we 
must see what redress the law affords. Such 
a case of swindling”—Harry flushed an- 
grily. “I beg your pardon, Mr. Field, I 
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know of no less offensive term for obtaining 
money for gambling purposes with no pros- 
pect of paying. I should not wait a day for 
you, but for the unfortunate lady who is 
your creditor.’’ 7 

“Mr. Thorn,” said Harry, with the impu- 
dent courage born of desperation, “I am 
not a swindler. There is no law against a 
man’s borrowing money of his own wife.” 

He had said it, and he waited the result 
of his revelation, bracing himself to meet a 
storm of anger. But Mr. Thorn only re- 
plied coolly : 

“True; and there is no law against a 
man’s paying his wife. In the present in- 
stance, the wife borrowed the money, and 
you must refund in order that she may re- 
pay. The law holds you responsible for her 
debt.” 

“T don’t believe it, sir,” exclaimed Harry, 
growing angry under the evident purpose to 
harass him. ‘It was her own money, and a 
great deal more is hers, too, if she had what 
belongs to her. She is married, and not 
responsible to any one for what she may 
do with her money. It is time they were 
called to account who keep her fortune 
‘from her.” 

“True, if she had a fortune; but she has 
none.” 

“Tt is false. Her father left her money to 
be hers on her marriage.” 

“So he did, asmall sum. He divided his 
possessions equally between his wife, now 
Mrs. Thorn, and her daughter. He thought 
the mother would care for her child, and 
that her own property would be intact at 
her marriage. Her mother, however, chose 
to invest her money, and lost it. The daugh- 
ter has been reared in my house, educated at 
my expense. It was my purpose to give 
her, on her wedding day, her entire portion 
with all its increase, accumulated since her 
father’s death. But she has chosen to marry 
against my wishes, and I know that the for- 
tune if put into her hands would soon be 
squandered. And now, if I render an ac- 
count charging her estate with her support 
during all these years, I assure you she would 
have nothing left. A man who wanted her 
money would have been wiser to consult me; 
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but you, I suppose, would never have max 
ried for that motive;” and the smile, that 
made Harry almost beside himself, played 
again on Richard’s face. 

“Nothing left?’ he exclaimed in dismay, 

“Well, perhaps a few hundred dollars; 
but if you can not refund the borrowed 
money, I must keep that to cover the loan 
Florence has made. And, I suppose, I may 
look to you for the amount expended for 
Mrs. Field during these last months, I 
should not like to deduct that from her lit- 
tle store.” 

Harry was dumb with astonishment. Could 
this be the wealthy, liberal Mr. Thorn; 
whose name was on every subscription list, 
whose life had been one of munificent char- 
ities and luxurious extravagance? For a 
moment he lost sight of his own dreadful 
dilemma in surprise that he could ask him 
to pay for Flory’s support. Could it be he 


cared so for the money? or was this only a 


tantalizing method of revenge? 

But Richard’s face betrayed only a busi- 
ness-like indifference, as he rose politely, 
waiting for his visitor to terminate the 
interview. 

Choking with mortification and anger and 
a sense of helpless defeat, he made one more 
effort : 

“T shall take Florence away from your 
house at once, Mr. Thorn.” 

“Do so, at your earliest convenience. 
Her husband is certainly the proper person 
to provide a home for Mrs. Field.” 

So this was the end of all. And this 
stony man would send Florence ont dower- 
less, and under the cloud of a secret mar- 
ringe? And he would do this, after having 
used, in his luxurious home, the portion of 
a fatherless girl? Moreover, he did not seem 
to-care who knew it. Harry could not com- 
prehend it at all. As he laid his hand upon 
the door he said, in an aggrieved tone: 

“Florence will be disgraced forever, after 
living as your daughter, to go out in poverty 
with me.” 

“Tt is late to consider that. The crown 
ing disgrace was her secret marriage. You 
could have spared her that.” 

“ But I will tell the whole world how you 
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treat her; that you have used her fortune 
while you taught her to suppose you were 
saving it for her.” 

“Very well; do so, if you Jike, only if I 
hear such a whisper I shall show the value of 
your word, by proving you to be a forger 
and a criminal in the eyes of the law. You 
would lose, then, not her money only, but 
your wife and your liberty as well.” 

The young man turned pale with rage, 
He had not supposed the fact to which 
Mr. Thorn alluded was known. His eyes 
dropped in confusion, and his heart was full 
of hate, but when Mr. Thorn moved toward 
the door as if to open it for him, he turned 
and passed out without-a word. 

When the sound of his steps died away 
along the corridor, Richard threw himself 
into the chair before the desk and covered 
his face with his hands. He had given his 
lesson, and sent the young man away thor- 
oughly miserable, yet he felt as he fancied a 
lion might that had gone out of its way to 
frighten a puppy. He would not have young 
Field believe he would relent, yet even then 
he did relent, remembering how he had held 
Florence on his knee when she was a child. 

Strange tender stirrings of feeling were 
always assailing this man whose heart was 
like other hearts in that it could'not harden 
all at once. Floy had been such a disap- 
pointment to him. He meant to withhold 
nothing from her. He meant to protect her 
good name, but he did not mean young 
Field should know it. He would let him 
be stung up to the last moment by every 
possible discomfort before he would give 
him even the hope of relief. 

“But Floy, little Floy. I must take care 
of her,” he said. “But how? that is the 
question.” : 

He spoke the question aloud, and lifted 
his head wearily and took up the package 
of letters awaiting his perusal. He opened 
them mechanically, throwing one after an- 
other aside, with no sign of interest on his 
face, until his eye fell upon one marked both 
“personal” and “important.” It was ad- 
dressed to Patience Thorn. It had been 
sent to Thornton Post-office, and re-directed 
to Richard’s care. 

Vou. IV.—16 





He knew Marah’s handwriting, for her 
letters to Ruby came to his house, and for 
a moment he hesitated. There were things 
he wanted to know about Marah’s move- 
ments, things that he said he ought to know, 
in order to protect Ruby. 

Here was a letter containing doubtless 
some of the mad creature’s secrets. Some- 
thing she did not wish him to know, or she 
would not have sent it to Vermont. Should 
he be so weak as to let it go? Slowly he 
opened it, and found a letter to Ruby with 
a note to Aunt Patience, asking its safe de- 
livery into Ruby’s hands. More convinced 
than before that Marah had something to 
say to Ruby which was not for his knowl- 
edge, he read on. 

“Your last letter, my precious child, tells 
me Miss Thorn is gone for a time to Thorn- 
ton; so I send this to her surer thus that it 
reaches you. There is only time to say, I 
send by this same mail something of your 
own, money to the amount of $—— [nam- 
ing a large sum], left by your father’s will, 
to be given you when you are old enough to 
use it. I hoped to bring it and place it in 
the hands of the beautiful lady to be kept 
for you; but 1 can not go to you now. Trust 
what I send to her, and her only. I fear to 
give it to the mails, but I fear still more to 
keep it. I shall see you the earliest moment 
that I dare. Till then, cease not to love 
your Mamma Marah.” 

When he had read and re-read with a pale 
face and close-shut lips, he made a move- 
ment as if to tear the letter in pieces. But 
no. He might need it. It might be some 
day his justification for keeping Marah away ; 
a proof that she concealed that which was 
not her own. He put it in his pocket and 
went out. But he came back again in time 
for the midday mail. No parcel had come 
for Patience. His anxiety became intense. 
It was such an act as only a mad woman 
would have done, to send money thus. 
Would she send the jewels too? Women in 
their senses were unfit to be trusted with 
business, and here were such great interests 
in the hands of one half-crazed. He worked 
himself out of his anxiety for Florence into 
fancied anxiety for Ruby, and before the 
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evening mail arrived was very certain it 
was his duty to take charge of whatever it 
might bring. And when it came, among the 
letters which his trembling hands tossed 
over with nervous haste, was the one for 
which he had waited. He removed its con- 
tents, counted the notes, few in number but 
great in value, and deposited them in his 
own private safe. Again the question of 
the disposal to be made of the envelopes 
came tohim. Perhaps they had better be de- 
stroyed, but he had no fire in his office, and 
it was better not to leave the fragments 
about. So he placed this last with the other 
in his pocket, and, buttoning his overcoat 
across his breast, took his way homeward 
with head low bent to meet the rising wind. 
His tramp on the pavement was steady and 
strong. Floy must be taken care of, but he 
no longer questioned “how.” 

He opened his door with his own key, and 
saw at the end of the hall Harry Field in 
the act of parting from Floy. Not wishing 
to meet him, and indignant that he should 
be found there, he threw his overcoat care- 
lessly over the back of a chair, and passed 
on. Tom brushed and hung it up as usual 
without seeing that two letters fell from the 
breast-pocket upom the floor. One dropped 
in sight, and the first servant passing by 
picked it up and placed it upon the tray from 
which she thought it had accidentally slipped. 
And Tom, flying up stairs in answer to Mrs. 
Thorn’s-bell, seeing the letter, seized it, tray 
and all, and left it in Patience’s room. His 
haste had for once prevented any discovery, 
and he did not notice it had been once un- 
sealed. Alone in her room, late at night, 
with this letter and an open Bible before 
her, Aunt Patience sought counsel of God. 
She had found the envelope unsealed, the 
note to herself intact, and the letter to Ruby 
there. But to her surprise this, too, had 
been opened; but by whom? Tom was 
questioned, but he had found the letter on 
the tray, and thought some one entering had 
taken it from the postman and laid it there. 
She questioned the maid, who told her she 
found it on the floor. She studied the post- 
mark, and saw it had been already to Thorn- 
ton, and thence to Richard’s office. Sud- 
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denly she remembered hearing Richard 
sharply question Tom as to what he had done 
with his coat, and asking why he did not let 
it alone where he had placed it himself, 
Slowly a dread, a fear, a suspicion, crept 
into her soul. She thought it came from 
the evil one himself, for surely only some 
malignant influence could plant in her mind 
a doubt of Richard—of her boy. Yet there 
it was, and it sent her to her Bible and her 
knees, and while she prayed for pardon for 
her evil thought of Dick, the boy she had 
loved as a baby, the man who had loved her 
as his mother, somehow she found her plead.’ 
ing ran away from herself to him, and she 
prayed as only they can who believe that 
not one sparrow falls to the ground without 
the Father. 

She did not disturb Ruby that night, 
deeply as she sympathized with her constant 
anxiety and ceaseless longing to hear from 
Marah. That she had left her behind was 
Ruby’s constant regret. The delay in her 
coming was the sharpest pain of her present 
life. She could not understand it, and her 
self-reproaches often prompted her to beg 
Aunt Patience to go with her to bring her 
old nurse north. Marah had written at first 
that she “was weary and would rest before 
the journey ;” again, “the old place needed 
her care;” and one excuse after another was 
given till Ruby felt vaguely that there was 
some mysterious reason why she did not 
come. 

“She writes she is staying for my sake, 
auntie, and I can not see the need. I want 
her here, not there. I am not doing as papa 
would wish about her,” she pleaded. “Dear 
Aunt Patience, do you forget she pulled you 
out of the fire?” 

“No, darling,” her aunt would say, “I 
want her as much as you do, and we will go 
for her if Mr. Monteith does not bring us 
some word that sets our hearts at rest.” 

And Ruby tried to be patient. If, as the 
time wore on, she found herself sympathiz- 
ing with Hugh’s eagerness again to see the St 
Christopher of his fever-dream, if the long- 
ing was not all for Marah’s sake, she knew 
her own heart too little to find it out. That 
Marah did not come was the one real trouble 
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of these days, and to Mr. Monteith she 
looked for certain knowledge of her. He 
would help her out again as he had done in 
Hugh’s illness, and the road of genuine 
service is almost sure to lead to the heart 
that is served. Yet the waves of this anx- 
iety rolled higher, and week after week went 
by, and their “ Offero” did not come. 

When the morning dawned Aunt Patience 
had not closed her eyes. She had, however, 
taken in her store of wisdom asked of One 
“who giveth liberally and upbraideth not,” 
and she decided to defer any mention of the 
letter to Richard for the present. She called 
Ruby to her room, and drawing a low stool 
to her feet, placed Marah’s letter in her 
hands. While the girl read, with the color 
coming and going in her face, the dear old 
lady kept bathing her fingers restlessly in 
the glossy waves of her hair. After a mo- 
ment Ruby took the hand, and drawing the 
arm around her, leaned her head against 
Patty’s shoulder, and gave her the letter to 
read. When it was finished, Ruby said: 

“You see, auntie, this must be what the 
blessed creature has been about all this 
while, taking care of something or other for 
me. I must go after her. I can not have 
this go on. It will be nice to have the 
money, will it not? I can do so much for 
Floy.” 

“Yes, dear,” but while the girl prattled 
on in the unconsciousness of ignorance; 
Aunt Patience was trying to quiet the sus- 
picion that, notwithstanding all her efforts, 
would rush upon her mind. She must pre- 
pare Ruby for disappointment, for in her 
inmost soul she felt that money would never 
come. At last she told her it was not right 
to send it thus, and‘the chances were all 
against its safe arrival; that she would make 
every inquiry, and watch the mails; that 
Marah might have found out after writing 
that it was not a correct way to send it. 
And Ruby accepted Aunt Patty’s uncer- 
tainty, and said she would be as well off as 
before if it never came. In any case she 
promised to regard Marah’s wish and say 
nothing whatever on the subject to any one. 
Then she went away with kisses and loving 
caresses that fell soothingly upon the sad 
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old heart, so heavy just now with its care. 
They understood and loved each other al- 
most as well as Aunt Patience and Hugh. 

Mr. Thorn had been surprised and an- 
noyed after that interview with Harry in 
the morning to find him at his house at 
night; for he knew nothing of the weakness 
characteristic of some souls that permits a 
transfer of their vexations and cares to oth- 
ers. However he might suffer or sin, he 
would never take the consequent exaspera- 
tion of spirit home therewith to make his 
wife miserable. So he never dreamed that 
Harry would make Florrie feel the sting of 
all his woes, and as if she ought, in some 
way, to have spared him the pain. But 
Harry lost no time in going to her from 
Richard, and if his own burden lightened 
in proportion as hers grew heavy, he must 
have been relieved. Directly or indirectly 
he blamed her for every thing, and when he 
went finally she dragged the weary load 
of his complainings up to her room, and 
shut herself in to think what she should 
do next. If what Harry said was true, that 
her step-father would send her out penniless, 
then he must be both mercenary and cruel, 
and her mother had been right not to trust 
him. Harry had advised her to tell her 
mother, for he knew her daughter’s loss 
would anger the parent, and he hoped Mr. 
Thorn might yet be influenced through 
his wife. 

When Florence sought her mother’s room 
she found her comfortably resting on the 
sofa, dividing her attention between a novel 
and a poodle, and thinking more of herself 
than of either. Floy had calculated the 
chances of hysterics if she told her mother 
of her marriage, and, deciding to leave 
that revelation to circumstances, proceeded 
at once to the communication of the more 
recent news. 

“Florence, you are so moping lately, and 
so pale. You really are losing all your 
beauty,” began Mrs. Thorn, as Floy drew an 
arm-chair near tlie couch, and seated her- 
self so that she could look directly down 
into her mother’s face. 

“Never mind, mamma; I have been mop- 
ing, for I have felt so uncertain as to what 
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was to become of me. I shall come up again 
now, for it is all settled. In a little time I 
shall cross the ocean on my wedding trip.” 

“So you and Harry have never given it 
up? Well, he is persevering, I must say, 
and, so far as I can see, quite as deserving as 
the average of young men.” 

_ “So he is, mother, every bit. They are 
none of them angelic; nor the old men 
either, for that matter.” 

“But your father; he has not mentioned 
the subject lately. Is he as bitter as ever?” 

“Yes, mamma. Harry has seen him, and 
that is what I want to speak to you about.” 

And then she told her that papa threat- 
ened to withhold all her little fortune, that 
he would do nothing for her himself, and 
that to go abroad without money was simply 
out of the question. Harry had wished her 
to ask her mother to try to make Mr. Thorn 
“think better of it.” Then Floy added: 

“Tf papa could withhold every thing from 
me he could from you too, mamma. If he 
would count the cost of my living and edu- 
cation, and pay himself back for it, he would 
surely not restore what you lost for yourself.” 

Her mother was quite as alarmed and in- 
dignant as Floy desired. Wise enough to 
know when to stop talking, and anxious that 
her mother’s appeal to Richard should not 
be presented in hysterical agitation she was 
about to withdraw, when the door opened, 
and Ruby and Hugh came in, fresh from 
out-of-door exercise, and bringing violets 
for Mrs. Thorn. ' 

Hugh never forgot her in his rambles, 
never failed to pity her weakness, to apolo- 
gize for her moods, or to bring back some- 
thing bright for her to enjoy. But she met 
them now with clouded brow, and a face all 
knotted with the nervous tension that pre- 
ceded what Rachel called her “spells.” The 
moment her eye fell on Ruby’s face, fresh 
and glowing with youth and health, one of 
those unaccountable repulsions that reveal 
diseased nervous action seized her with a 
force beyond her control. We call such 
things illness, even temporary madness, and 
are full of pity for them, as we should be; 
but how often they are only the sudden 
rousing of a demon long cherished and fed 
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and nursed. Envy, jealousy, discontent, 
self-pity,—they are the parents of dislike, 
and dislike, in activity, becomes ill-will and 
hate. She did not break forth into any ex. 
pression of feeling, but she laid the violets 
down with an air as if Ruby had offered her 
an insult, and regarded her with an expres. 
sion that made Floy beckon Ruby from the 
room. 

As they closed the door the storm burst 
forth, and Hugh’s patience was sorely tried. 
She poured out all her grievances, and he 
listened and soothed as well as he could; 
but when she mentioned, as the aggravation 
of her woes, tnat that black-eyed girl could 
have every thing she wanted while Florence 
was denied, he checked her with a manner 
so like his father’s that it sent her off into 
another spasm of tears. She told him she 
was sure his father would let her suffer poy- 
erty in her feeble old age, and, as for Flor- 
ence, he had taken every thing the poor girl 
had. And Hugh told her to be quiet, and 
to “trust his father, who would surely do 
right by them all.” 

“T can not trust him, Hugh.” 

“Then trust me, mother mine,” he said, 
kissing her. 

“You, my poor boy! but who will take 
care of you?” 

“You forget I am not a boy any longer, 
mother. I believe I could take care of my- 
self and of you and of my sister too. You 
are unjust to papa and over-anxious. Trust 
it to me, and I will talk with him about these 
things that trouble you.” 

And she promised him “not to harass . 
papa,”’ and he thought she would keep her 
word. And so she did until she—saw him. 


“What have I done, Cousin Florence? 
She looked at me as if she hated me. Does 
she not like to have me stay here?” 

“ Yes, you dear little innocent. She loves 
you dearly, but she is nervous this after- 
noon.” 

“But I must have offended her, or she 
would never have given me such a look.” 

“ Well, if you must know,” said Florence, 
blushing, “I worried her by telling that 
my step-father refused to give me something 
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my own papa left me. And when she saw 
you she was annoyed, I suppose, to think 
you could have your papa’s fortune and I 
nothing. She will be over it soon, and she 
is really fond of you.” 

But Rubetta was troubled and perplexed. 
In her life with her father she never heard 
of money. What could be the matter here? 
Was there not enough for all? Then why 
should not Floy have some of hers? She 
resolved to go to Uncle Richard, and ask 
him all about it. 

It took a little courage to do this; but, 
full of her generous project, she presented 
herself at the door of the library early in 
the evening. Richard sat, shading his eyes 
with his hand, in the same place as on the 
night when Florence had come to talk with 
him of Harry Field. He rose to receive 
her, and when he would have placed her in 
his own seat she drew the foot-stool to his 
side, and, folding her hands together across 
the arm of his chair, looked up into his 
eyes, her face bright with the generous im- 
pulse stirring her heart. She had changed 
a good deal, and he had been too preoccupied 
to mind it much. He had never realized 
what a beautiful woman she would soon be- 
come until he gazed down upon her now 
with eyes haggard and weary, like one long 
suffering for sleep. Somehow her face re- 
freshed him as if in walking along a hedge- 
row lined with thorns he had suddenly come 
upon a rose in full fragrance and bloom. 
And she reproached herself, as she saw how 
pale and tired he was, that she did not love 
him more, and the two were unconsciously 
nearer in heart than they had ever been 
since Robert died. 

“Uncle Richard,” she said, abruptly, “1 
have come to ask you aquestion. Will you 
tell me if my dear papa left me a great deal 
of money ?” 

A quick, strange shadow of suspicion 
crossed his face, as if he questioned if 
she, too, had begun to distrust him; but 
he smiled as he answered: 

“He left you amply provided for, my child. 
The property is not as valuable now as I 
hope to make it, but it is enough for all 
your needs.” 
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She sighed, and her lashes drooped; but, 
after a moment, she looked up brightly into 
his face : 

“T want you to make it grow fast; I want 
a great deal more than enough for my needs.” 

“So do we all, Rubetta; but would you 
like to play Lady Bountiful? You can wait 
for that.” 

“No, I do not want to wait. I want five 
times what I need, Uncle Dick. Will it 
take long for you to make it grow to that?” 

He could not help smiling down into her 
eyes, so eager and full of light. 

“And may I ask for what purpose I am to 
multiply your portion by five?” 

“Why, I promised my father,” she said, 
her voice falling to a tender tone, “that I 
would do as I thought he would do, and I 
know he would divide with those he loved. 
And I want to divide. I want to save a 
portion for Aunt Patience and Marah, and I 
want one for Floy and one for Hugo.” 

“ But, my dear child, what has moved you 
to assume the finances of the family? They 
are all provided for. No, no,” he added, as 
he laid his hand on both of hers; “I see 
that Florence has been fretting till her 
troubles have bubbled over into your heart. 
But you must dismiss your anxiety. There 
is not one of the family who is not already 
secure from any need, except, perhaps, your 
old uncle here. I may come to you some 
day when I am infirm, and you must be 
frugal now in order to take me in.” 

He spoke playfully, but she saw a slight 
quiver of his lids, and that his eyes had 
filled with tears. Impulsively she dropped 
her lips upon his hand, and kissed it over 
and over again. 

“T almost hope the day will come,” she 
said. ‘You have all been so good to me; 
and E certainly want whatever is mine to be 
used for the one who needs it most. Will 
you promise me to remember that if any 
need does come, dear uncle?” and she bowed 
her cheek again upon his hand. 

And he said he would promise if that 
would make her happy, and she went away 
relieved. She had partially lost her resent- 


‘ful memory in her constant sympathy with 


Hugh’s unfailing love for his father, and her 
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woman’s heart was happy in feeling the bar- 
riers broken down, and that they were really 
at peace. There is no accounting for such 
reactions in the feminine mind. It was 
weak, may be, but women are weak when 
men are sad. That she still felt an inward 
shrinking from him was a thing she chided 
in herself, and felt she must overcome. 

Tt had been a hard day for Richard, be- 
ginning with the interview with Hargy Field 
and ending with one with Mrs. Thorn, in 
which she was as vindictive in her accusa- 
tions as if the whole scheme of his life had 
been to defraud her and her daughter. 

He heard her throngh, sobs and all, in that 
utter silence that experience had taught him 
was the lightest of aggravations; for in her 
injured moods explanations, promises, plead- 
ings, seemed only so many added abuses to 
her much enduring soul. 

When her complainings finally died to a 
murmur of discontent, and the tears gave 
place to a settled expression of martyrdom, 
he said, just in his usual tone: 

“T am sorry to see you waste so much 


feeling on this subject, Clara. 
repeat what I have so often said. 
ready to return to you the full value of all 
that has ever passed through my hands.” 
“But when?” she asked, angrily. 
tired of that same promise repeated from 


T can only 
IT am 


“Tam 


year to year. 
trousseau.” 

He looked at her in surprise. 

“Tt would have been as well, you see, if 
you had made no objection to Mr. Field, for 
she is to be his wife. You might have been 
kind to her, and kept her confidence, as I 
have done.” 


I want to bay my daughter’s 


“ Have you, then, been in her confidence 
all this time?” he asked. 

“Of course I have. My own daughter! 
Do you think she could hide any thing from 
such a mother as I have been ?” 

His face darkened, and he turned to leave 
the room without a word, but she called 
after him: 

“Do not go away in a temper, Mr. Thorn. 
I want to know when I can have the money, 
when I can tell Floy we can have the wed- 
ding.” 
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He stopped for a moment, and looked at 
her in amazement: 

“Clara, is it possible you fancy you can 
deceive me, or are you deceiving yourself? 
Why do you talk to me of a wedding, when 
IT know as well as you do that your daughter 
has been married six months?” 

He had never in all her exasperations said 
“your daughter” before; but he was go 
angry at the insult she offered his penetra- 
tion that he-did not stop to notice the effect 
of his words, but closed the door with some- 
thing nearer a bang than he often inflicted 
upon her sensitive nerves. 

It had, indeed, been a terrible day for 
Richard, but late as it was his trials were 
not over. When he entered the dimly 
lighted library he did not throw himself 
into his great arm-chair as usual, but paced 
the floor, with hands folded behind his back 
and head bent upon his breast, up and 
down, with quick, impatient step, trying, 
perhaps, to trample down his troubled 
thoughts, as he used to do under the tread © 
of black Sancho in the sunny plantation 
roads. Now and then he sighed heavily, 
and the sigh was answered instantly by a 
look of pain that crossed the face of Hugh, 
who sat in his father’s chair in the dusk. 
He had come in hoping to forestall his 
mother in the talk which he could not trust 
her to defer long after an opportunity for it 
came. And while he waited, pondering how 
most gently to say what must be said, Rich- 
ard-came, and this restless tramp and trou- 
bled demeanor told Hugh he was too late. 
Yet he lingered, unwilling to go without a 
word or look to show his father he was 
there. 

Their relation had always been one of 
peculiar sympathy and sweetness up to the 
time of that visit South. And still Richard 
loved him as he loved nothing else, but he 
showed the boy his heart no longer. The 
thought of Hugh was, to his soul, like a 
light in a soiled chamber, revealing what he 
did not care to see; or like a white dove try- 
ing to coo itself to sleep in that foul nest of 
black-winged thoughts, that, vulture-beaked, 


‘had already found the sore places in his 


heart. 
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When Richard halted at last, Hugh said, 
gently : 

“JT am here, father; are you too tired to 
see me?” 

Richard started at the voice. It had 
broken in upon his purpose, no longer a 
wavering possibiljty, but a purpose to make 
an end henceforth to these business har- 
assments, to use what he needed without 
further hesitation. Why should he hesitate 
when Rubetta, his brother’s beautiful child, 
had placed a heart full of kissés in his open 


hand, as a token of how freely she offered . 


all she had? Who knew but Robert, seeing 
how bowed and worn he was, had sent her? 
She believed herself carrying out his wishes, 
doing as her father would have done. What 
right had he to restrain her? Perhaps at 
almost any time, had the emergency arisen, 
Richard might have betrayed his trust, but 
he would have felt Robert’s condemnation, 
and writhed under his own scorn. He was 
not yet prepared to defy that condemnation, 
but that he could transform it into approval 
was the best illustration of the change in 
his own soul. To sin while it hurts is far 
less dangerous than to sin under the dead- 
ening delusion that the wrong is less than 
our over-sensitive conscience would make 
it appear. 

And just here, under the spiritual anes- 
thetic of Robert’s fancied approval, when he 
was in no mood for the influence of Hugh’s 
presence, the voice said, gently: 

“Father, I am here.” 

Richard’ raised his hand to the light, but 
Hugh said: 

“Let us talk in the dusk, father, as we 
used on the deck of the ship when we were 
going to Uncle Robert. I can shut my eyes 
and see the waves any time. What an age 
" it seems since we went down!” 

“Yes, Hugh, it seems long ago, when you 
were but a child,” said his father, thought- 
fully, seating himself, and gazing drearily 
into the ashes on the hearth. 

“But I am not a child any longer, father. 
I am stronger than I ever hoped to be. Do 
you remember my saying I should never be 
well enough to work, and should have noth- 
ing to do in life but to love you?” 
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“Well, loving is better than doing, my 
son.” 

“But it does not satisfy me, father. Lov- 
ing is doing, and I must show my love by 
being at work for you. I want to go into 
business.” 

“ But what do you need of business? You 
could never endure the care of it.” 

“T think I might, papa. Dr. Burton says 
I am coming on bravely, and can yet doa 
man’s work in the world. I would like to 
go into your business, into the very lowest 
place, and learn every detail up to the part 
you take yourself.” 

“But, Hugh, my dear fellow, is it not 
enough for one of us to take the drudgery 
of life? My only consolation in your suf- 
fering has been that I could spare you that. 
I don’t want you to grow up. J can not 
spare my boy.” 

“ Listen, papa,” said Hugh, drawing near 
his father’s side. ‘ You said, when Uncle 
Robert died, that I could comfort you if any 
one could.” 

“ And you are a comfort, my son.” 

“And I said I would be both a brother 
and son as I grew older. I am still the little 
Hugh, if you wish, but I am seeing and feel- 
ing things like a man.” 

“1 am sorry to know it,” said Richard, 
bitterly. 

“T know what you have been hearing 
from my mother to-night, for I heard it all 
from‘her before. I know my sister’s need of 
protection in this unfortunate marriage.” 

Richard started. He had not dreamed 
Hugh knew of that. 

“T know there are financial troubles; and 
I could learn to think and work and help as 
Uncle Robert would, if only you would 
trust me as you would have trusted him.” 

For a moment Richard bowed his head 
upon his hands, and Hugh crept close to his 
side. If it could only be done! If Hugh 
were Robert, and they could work things out 
together! But, alas, he was a helpless, crip- 
pled youth, with a soul like a king and only a 
beggar’s portion of strength to bestow. Still, 
what a support there would be if Hugh saw 
things as he did, and sympathized with his 
course. He began cautiously to feel his way. 
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“Tf Robert were here, Hugh, and knew 
my anxieties, he would be as eager as you 
are to relieve them, and he would have the 
power.” 

“ Would he were here, then, and I under 
the sycamores there by the river,” said Hugh ; 
but he did not speak it aloud. 

“Sometimes I think I wrong him when I 
bear such burdens, and yet fail to use what 
he would place in my hands if he were here, 
what he has already left in my hands.” 

A strange, nameless chill, crept from 
Hugh’s heart to his lips, a coldness that 
Richard felt as if some stranger had spoken, 
and not Hugh. Yet he only said: 

“But what he left was for Ruby, papa. 
It is not ours.” 

“To lend a portion of it to me would be 
the best investment for her,” still Richard 
went on. 


“Not if there is risk with you and secur- 
ity somewhere else, father.” 

“You answer like my son, and not like 
my brother, I see,” said Richard, bitterly. 
“Never mind. I only thought I would try 
talking to you as if you were Robert, since 


you wished it. I forgot that in Robert’s 
place you would be Ruby’s protector first 
and my brother after. Well, that’s all right, 
boy. You would have to care for her if 
any thing happened to me.” 

“T promised Uncle Robert, you know,” 
Hugh answered, gently. 

“ What did you promise ?”’ 

“Always to stand between Rubetta and 
any of the hard things in life.” 

“Well he could not have chosen a better 
friend; I believe you would do it even if 
some of the hard things came through me 
in my efforts to soften things for your mother 
and Floy.” 

“T would protect them all from every 
thing, if I could.” 

“Even from me?” his father persisted. 

“Even from myself.” 

Only the swift descent from bitterness 
to pique and from pique to playfulness in 
Richard’s tone, only the old loving familiar 
way in which he threw his arm around his 
shoulder, as he knelt besidehim, saved Hugh’s 
quick spirit from doubt. As it was he saw 
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his father was harassed, and felt vaguely 
that he was tempted. But that he would 
yield to temptation never for a moment ruf. 
fled his trust. Still he pressed closer to hig 
side, and as, in Eastern lands, startled doves 
fly to their tower, his thoughts flew to their 
refuge, and began to rear around his father 
a bulwark of silent prayer. 

And Richard, who knew every change in 
Hugh's tones or in the touch of his hands, 
had seen the instant when his spirit took 
alarm, when another evil suggestion would 
have been a death-blow to his trust. His 
wife might doubt, him, Florence and Harry 
might, Ruby and the world might; but he 
would not yield the faith and love of his 
son. If he could have made Hugh’s quick 
spiritual vision accord with his own, he 
would have felt an added support in his ap- 
proval; but he would not sacrifice that 
approval even for the truth. So he stopped 
at the moment when one word more would 
have been fatal, and by seeming to have meant 
nothing he covered his real meaning com- 
pletely from Hugh’s sight. And they sat 
far into the night and talked of other things, 
of Florence and all her sad affair, and Rich- 
ard told Hugh that he should send them 
abroad, and that her portion from her father 
and the little fortune of her mother were 
both preserved and ready for their need. 

When Hugh bade his father good-night 
and closed the door behind him, his eye fell 
upon a paper, the yellow tint of which 
might well be overlooked on the oaken color 
of the rug. He picked it up and passed on 
to his room, full of loving admiration for the 
father, who amid his own losses and troubles, 
protected the fortunes of those who were often 
ungrateful and always weak. He looked at 
the paper in his hands; it was only an empty 
buff envelope, addressed to Aunt Patience. ” 
Probably she had read the letter and dropped 
the wrapper there. Without an idea of its 
importance he threw it carelessly into his 
own open desk, and forgot he had ever seen 
it long before he fell asleep. 

And Richard did not sleep at all. Why 
not? He had only been folding thicker the 
veil, lest Hugh should see him as he was 
He had only been polishing the mask he 
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wore, that no blemish should pain his boy’s 
pure eyes. 

After that night in the library, the family 
wheels moved on without further friction ; for 
there was no more talk of lack of funds. That 
Ruby’s fortune was diminished by the exact 
sum transferred to Mrs. Thorn was the price 
her uncle paid for peace. The soreness of the 
maternal heart at the deception practiced by 
her daughter was only what might have 
been expected. She had “sacrificed herself 
for her family,” and to Florence, had been 
what she called “ perfectly devoted.” She 


bemoaned her ingratitude till the girl replied : - 


“Now, mamma, no matter when or how 
it had happened, you would have been ina 
stateof mind. Thank goodness, you did not 
have to worry over all these months; you 
ought to be grateful to me for keeping my 
troubles to myself.” 

“Troubles! Jhad all the trouble. I stood 
by you through all your father’s opposition, 
and then you did not let me share your joy.” 

“Joy! Such joy as Jhave had could not 
be diffused through a whole family. There 
was no more than I needed myself.” 

Mrs. Thorn wiped her eyes and gazed in- 
quiringly at Florence. 

“Do you mean to tell me, after all I have 
suffered, that you are not happy ?” 

“T mean to tell you nothing at all, mother 
mine. Every thing in the world is crooked 
and wrong, and all our whining will not set 
it straight. Thank goodness, we can help 
tormenting each other with complaints.” 
And she went away leaving her mother in 
tears. 

She mourned no more to Florence; but 
upon Hugh and Ruby and Aunt Patience 
she poured the cup of her lamentations. 
Only to Richard she never owned that she 
had been deceived, behaving, in his pres- 
ence, as if she had been in Floy’s secret from 
the first. ; 

Upon this injured frame, the transfer of 
her fancied possessions to the control of her 
own sweet will, as it should be revealed 
through her check-book, was the first effect- 
ual balm. Diverted from her woes, and 
still burning to sacrifice herself, she lavished 
upon her daughter gifts enough to prove 
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the overwhelming power of maternal devo- 
tion. She could not resist the opportu- 
nities of martyrdom which oft-repeated 
shopping excursions afforded, and all the 
pleasant excitement, the little joyful bustle 
of preparation, from which Florence turned 
away, sick at heart, fell upon her mother. 
Against all remonstrance, she made lavish 
purchases of articles Floy did not want, 
and stowing the treasures away in her own 
rooms, made private exhibition of these arti- 
cles and of her own feelings to her friends. 
She enjoyed herself, talking tearfully all the 
time of her heart-break at the parting, till 
the friends would go away wondering how 
Florence Reid could love any man well 
enough to leave such a mother. 

But, while her self-pity grew garrulons, 
her pride yet kept the secret of the previous 
ceremony, throwing over the proposed one 
the convenient mantle of “family mourn- 
ing,” which would necessitate a private 
wedding. 

This took place in the parlor, one gray 
rainy morning, an hour or two before the 
departure of the steamer that was to bear 
away the bridal pair. When the carriage 
that brought the groom to this somewhat 
somber gathering arrived, Hugh descended, 
and came up the steps arm in arm with 
Harry Field. 

After that midnight talk with his father, 
Hugh astonished Harry by a morning visit. 
He took his crutch, but, strange to say 
Harry did not improve the opportunity to 
“break it over his head.” Hugh was tall 
enough to look straight into Harry’s eyes, 
which he did with a clear frankners of gaze, 
that must be met frankly if at all. He 
held out his hand, and Harry colored and 
grasped it. 

“TF have come to bring my apology, Mr. © 
Field. I resented your saying my sister be- 
longed to you; but I did not then know that 
you belonged to her. Whatever belongs to 
her is sacred, and ought to be dear to her 
brother.” 

It was a bold stroke, but the brave young 
soul was going straight for the good in the 
other soul, and when the color crept up and 
made the bald spot on Harry’s head look 
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like a pale, full moon, somehow Hugh felt 
encouraged. , 

“Of course it was nonsense for me to sup- 
pose I need defend my sister against her 
husband, as it would be nonsense for you to 
suppose you need protect her from her 
brother. We should be allies in her pro- 


tection, and brothers in our effort to make. 


her happy.” 

“Well, I declare, I did not know you were 
so much of a fellow, Thorn. I thought you 
were a’ goodish sort of a boy, pious and 
poky, you know. I am sure I am glad 
enough to be friends. I’m the last fellow to 
quarrel with my bread and butter.” 

A little shade of disgust and hopelessness 
passed over Hugh’s countenance; but the 
other did not notice it. 

He was busy with a decanter and glasses. 

“Come, now, let’s take a glass over it, 
and bury it. No? Not take wine? Have 
a cigar, then? How you ever keep such a 
nerve in your hands as I felt that day at my 
throat ’—and he gave alittle nervous laugh, 
as if the recollection were not altogether 
pleasant—“ without a glass of wine I can 
not see. If I had not taken a stiff one, I 
could never have faced the governor, your 
governor, you know, that day when he 
threatened to cut Floy off without a dime.” 

“My father never meant that, Mr. Field; 
he loves my sister too well to do a severe 
thing like that.” 

“Well, I declare, if you are not a good 
fellow, now; give us yourhand. I must say 
he looked mightily as if he meant it, and I 
have been as blue as an indigo bag ever 
since. Fact is, I’ve had a terrible run of 
luck lately. Why, I even had to pledge my 
horses and coupé to a friend for borrowed 
money. They will have to go, too, unless I 
make a raise. As for the coachman, he 
has n’t had a rap of wages for an age.” 

“All that will come right after a while, of 
course,” said Hugh, not caring for confi- 
dences of this sort. But all the while his 
heart was full of misgiving. 

He had hoped to find love for Florence, 
or at least some fiber of manly feeling run- 
ning through the seemingly worthless fabric 
of this character. And he was resolved to 
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be a friend to Floy’s husband; yet he could 
see he had gratified Harry’s vanity withéut 
his comprehending in the least the motive 
for his visit. And this was so. Field con. 
gratulated himself, and was patronizingly 
glad that the family seemed to have come to 
an appreciation of the value of such a son. 
in-law. He never doubted that Mr. Thorn 
had thought better of it, and, too proud to 
come himself, sent Hugh to make his peace, 

From that hour he came and went freely 
in Richard’s house, assuming, in his absence, 
quite the air of its master. And Hugh, re 
solved, if possible to get some hold on him, 
atoned for his father’s lack of welcome by 
unfailing recognition of every courtesy due 
to the husband of his sister. Ruby was not 
so gracious, escaping his presence when- 
ever she could. Aunt Patience was un 
tiring in efforts to find good in him, and 
made Floy realize that a heart and home 
would always be waiting for her at Thorn- 
ton as long as Aunt Patty lived. Rachel, 
alone, was unrelenting in her prejudice to 
Harry, and the only one who dared to snub 
him outright. ; 

She called him a “piece,”—a “ mis’able, 
onaccountable piece—”’ a “ flipsey-flopsey, 
good-for-nothin’, without an atom of back- 
bone ;” and said she could see “ no sense in 
his bein’ hitched on to Florence, jest to go 
dangling’ arter her to the end of her days.” 

Only solemn charges from her mistress 
kept her from “ givin’ him a piece of her 
mind,’’ and she absolutely refused to wit 
ness what she called “ the sackery fice.” 

So they were married without her. Just 
in the shadow of that drawing-room alcove, 
the words were said again that both had 
said before, and, strange as it may seem, in 
the midst of the vows, Harry caught Hugh’s 
eyes fixed upon him with the steely gleam 
they wore when he spoke the words: “Get 
away, get away as quickly as ever you can, 
for I am afraid I shall kill you.” And Flor- 
ence replied very quietly to the congratula- 
tions of her friends: but before her eyes 
there floated a wreath of pale, dead roses, 
tied with a ribbon of white. 

It was quite a large sum that Richard had 
received to guard for Florence Reid; but the 
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pill of credit made to her name which he 
slipped in her hand, as he bent to say 
“good-bye,” covered it all. It covered, too, 
a portion of what had come to him through 
the mail that day, and Mrs. Thorn’s posses- 
sion took the rest. And this was the price 
he paid for Floy’s protection. Henceforth 
the girl had gone out of his life. As he 
turned back from the door and entered the 
library, Aunt Patience saw his face was 
haggard and white; but as he passed her he 
tried to smile, and said, playfully, in a voice 
that was meant to cover his pain: 

“Well, auntie, one life more has made 
its escape from among the Thorns.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 

At various times during the preceding 
events, especially during the earlier periods 
of her anxiety about Marah, Ruby made 
Hugh the bearer of her inquiries to his 
father, until at last, Richard, with an impa- 
_ tience that Hugh had never before seen, said : 

“Tell Ruby that he would inform her 
whenever he received any news concern- 
ing Marah. He, too, was waiting,” he said, 
and he added to Hugh, that “the woman 
was mad or wicked, or both, and he some- 
times thought if she never came, and if 
Ruby never heard from her again, it would 
be better for all concerned.” 

Poor Hugh, puzzled and distressed, yet 
remembered the little key and the myste- 
rious disappearance of the rosary, and had 
nothing to say in her behalf. He felt that 
if Ruby wanted her he ought to try to find 
out why she did not come; but he wished 
always that she did not want her. 

Richard watched his troubled face, and 
thinking it indicated sympathy for Marah, 
yielded to some prompting of his evil gen- 
ius, and said, as in explanation of his un- 
usual mood : 

“Listen, Hugh, you are not a child any 
longer, and may as well understand why I 
do not care to have Marah’s influence here. 
Your Uncle Robert left by his will a sum 
of money and family jewels to Rubetta. 
The property was mentioned as in a safe ; 
but no safe could be found. IT decided to 
offer Robert’s place for sale.” Hugh started, 





and wondered if Ruby knew that. “The 
agent in whose hands I placed it, the same 
that Robert employed for years, was show- 
ing a gentleman through the house. While 
both were in Robert’s room, a workman en- 
gaged in repairing, discovered the safe—a 
little box built into the wall behind the 
head of Robert’s bed. They opened it, but 
it was empty.” 

Richard paused in his rapid recital, and 
Hugh asked hurriedly: 

“How long since you knew it, father.” 

“A long time. The discovery was made 
soon after we left, as soon as I decided on 
the repairs.” 

“And you think Marah knew of this 
safe?” 

“T think she knew of it, opened it, and 
took the contents into her own possession.” 

“But she could not want them, father.” 

“No, my son, she only wants to keep them 
for Ruby, under some insane notion that I 
am unworthy of my brother’s trust. Robert 
told me that she had often been insane.” 

Hugh’s surprise was too great for words, 
and his sympathy and indignation for his 
much tried papa were greater still. 

“Ts there nothing can be done, papa?” 

“T have already directed that an eye be 
kept upon this woman, and various efforts 
have been made to induce her to confess and 
restore the property, but so far with no 
avail.” 

Hugh pondered deeply the whole matter ; 
but he built his reasoning upon his faith, 
instead of his faith upon his reason, and his 
conclusions were far from right. He went 
back to Ruby, feeling he had another riddle 
to solve in her protection, and that, sooner 
or later, it would be his duty to find Marah, 
and restore the stolen treasure to her hand. 
In the midst of his regret that Marah should 
prove to be irresponsible and unworthy, an 
acute reader of character must have detected 
his sense of delight in the necessity for the 
exercise of chivalry. To be Ruby’s knight, 
and forever at work to protect and defend 
her, that was indeed a grand career. Ruby 
was coming to seem to him worthy of his 
best. 

_ He took back his father’s message, softened 
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and modified, until it meant that “ papa was 
taking every measure to get news, and would 
let her know every thing he heard,” and he 
added on his own account that “if she did 
not come soon, he would go and bring her 
himself.” And Ruby thanked him and 
smiled, and said she would try to be patient, 
but she made up her mind, nevertheless, as 
to the limit to her patience. 

Neither of them questioned Richard any 
more, though their silence was no proof of 
minds relieved. And Richard did not hear 
any thing from Marah which he thought 
best in his fatherly guardianship to report 
to Ruby; but harassed as he was about 
money, the missing amount assumed an ex- 
aggerated value in his eyes, and his suspi- 
cions took the force of absolute certainty. 
He heard that she was still at the villa, seem- 
ing listless and weary and weak, but unsus- 
picious that she was observed. The lawyer, 
acting as agent, knew her worth and thought 
she would be a great comfort in his home to 
an invalid wife and a brood of worse than 
motherless children. He knew Richard was 
exasperated and suspicious of her, and he 
suggested that the threat to sell her might 
move her to confess, and in any case, would 
not Mr. Thorn ,prefer to have her kindly 
cared for with people who could watch her, 
and perhaps sooner or later gather what she 
knew, than to have her free to wander about 
at will? 

Richard found these suggestions had points 
in harmony with his desires; but there were 
so many repulsive features in the scheme 
that he had to dwell a long time upon its 
advantages before he could overcome his 
scruples. Finally he wrote, “Give her the 
alternative, freedom and restoration to Ruby 
if she delivers the property, or slavery.” It 
must be mentioned in justice to Richard 
that the price named was merely nominal, 
only enough to give the buyer a legal claim, 
and he named it, really believing she would 
con fess and be free. 

They had sprung the whole thing upon 
her while she did not even suspect she was 
watched, as she wandered brooding from 
spot to spot, really too weakened in frame 
and spirit to plan her next movements. 
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The long continued excitement preceding. 
and succeeding Robert’s death, the sorrow 
of her parting, the desolation of the life 
without her child, the disappointment of 
her failure to protect Ruby by confiding 
her interests to Aunt Patience, all together 
produced in her a condition of benumbed 
and hopeless indecision. She dared not an- 
ger Richard by going to Ruby, for she felt 
her future depended upon the absence of all 
temptation to disown her as Robert’s child, 
And if she could not go to her, she could 
not bear to go anywhere. So she lingered, 
haunting the spots where Ruby had been, 
feeding her sorrowful heart with recollec- 
tions of the young creature who had made 
her world. She saw the agent day by day 
about the place; she saw the people from 
the neighboring plantations, and from the 
town, as they drove down the sycamore ave- 
nue and took a look at the house and grounds, 
It was so foreign a structure, and its owner 
had lived there a life so unlike that of the 
American planter, that there was a certain 
curiosity now it was unoccupied and ru- 
mored to be forsale. She kept up a kind of 
care of the rooms, and was regarded with 
respectful deference by Pete and his wife, 
the only remaining members of the former 
household. She did not know the safe had 
been found. She did not know her secret 
was suspected, till the mf summoned her 
to the parlor one day and told her she was 
thought to have property in her possession 
which must be yielded up or she would be 
sold. He told her she must no longer stay 
about the place, but was to come and live 
with him; that she could love his little chil- 
dren and he would be her friend, and when 
the missing things were found she should be 
free to go to Ruby. And all this time he 
had in his pocket the papers that proved 
her sold, and they were signed by Richard 
Thorn. 

She heard him all through without a word, 
but she looked so like some wild tigress pre 
paring for a spring, that he half-doubted the 
wisdom of his purchase. Her, eyes took on 
a yellowish, cat-like gleam, her skin the 
strange, tawny pallor that sometimes creeps 
from the heart outward, and gleams through 
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a dark face as light burns through a cloud 
before it bursts in a tempest. These were 
signs to which his placid, legal mind were 
unaccustomed; but as he glanced from her 
face to her thin hands, fixed in the rigidity 
of the impending convulsion of madness, he 
realized this was no guardian to place above 
the cradle of a babe. 

He tried soothing, bade her prepare to 
come home with him, and reminded her of 
his little children; but Marah gave no sign 
that she heard. What did home and chil- 
dren mean to her who had no longer home 
or child? 

The stony fixedness of her gaze did not 
increase his satisfaction in his new posses- 
sion, and he was beginning to wish himself 
well rid of her and out of the awful fascina- 
tion of her presence, when relief came in 
the shape of an announcement by old Pete 
of ‘“‘dem gemmens dat was ober de place 
nudder day, dem ones dat reckoned dey ’d 
buy if Marse Richard was gwine for to 
sell.” 

Glad of any excuse to terminate the in- 
terview, the new master hastened to the 
veranda where the visitors were waiting. 
They went once more over the place, even 
into the parlor where Marah still sat in the 
dumb kind of stupor that seemed to leave 
her dead to all outward things.. One of 
them at once drew back, the other lifted his 
hat and bowed as in apology for the inter- 
ruption. 

“We must seem very rude,” he said to 
his companion, as they passed on into the 
hall, “but I did not know the house had any 
occupants.” 

“She is one of the servants,” said her 
owner. 

“Whose servant?” asked the taller of the 
two, bending a pair of dark eyes in search- 
ing inquiry upon the speaker. 

“My own,” was the answer, somewhat 
testily given. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon for my curiosity, 
but, really, you must excuse me. I am a 
stranger, entirely unfamiliar with your in- 
stitutions, and greatly interested. Surely 
such a woman as that is not a slave.” 

“Yes; she was born a slave, on a planta- 
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tion not far from here; her parents and her 
children were slaves.” 

They had passed on to the veranda, and 
Marah heard the last word. It seemed to 
rouse her, for she sprang to the window— 
the same by which she used to sit near Rob- 
ert’s chair—and put her white face forward, 
and answered in that low tone of intense 
excitement, that one hears trembling lest 
the next wind of emotion swell it to a shriek 
of madness: 

“’T is not true; no child of mine can be 
a slave!” . 

They all started, but her new owner’s face 
blanched when he saw the face. 

“Come now, Marah, be quiet, be calm,” 
he began. 

“Be quiet! be calm! Free fifteen years, 
and now to be made a slave! I can bear 
that; but no one shall call my child a slave. 
Richard Thorn would have said it, but I 
stopped him with my hand upon his mouth,” 
and her voice sank to a low muttering tone, 
as she held up her hands before her eyes. 
“T wish it had struck him dumb or dead,” 
she said; “I wish it had struck him dumb 
or dead, the man who dared to call my child 
a slave!” 

“She is crazed,” whispered the owner. 

“Yes, yes, poor thing,” said one of his 
listeners, and he turned aside with the agent 
into one of the walks, desiring to continue 
his business. But the other, the taller of 
the two, remained motionless watching her 
steadily as she stood leaning against the end 
of the piazza. She gazed out across the 
lawn with a world of terrible and hopeless 
sorrow in her eyes, until the intentness of 
his gaze seemed to make her waver. She 
looked toward him and then away again, 
but finally her eyes rested full and search- 
ingly upon his face. He did not speak or 
move, but as she looked and looked, she gave 
one great long-drawn breath as if the nerv- 
ous tension were relaxed, and she uncon- 
sciously was soothed. 

Then he held out his hand, and she came 
slowly nearer, nearer, like some timid, starv- 
ing creature, creeping with watchful eye, 
and limbs quivering in readiness for flight, 
toward food it is afraid to touch. When 
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she came within the sound of a whisper, as 
one would speak to a suffering child, he said 
gently: 

“ Marah, Marah, you poor suffering woman. 
Do you know I want to help you?” 


He still held his hat in his hand, and his 


rugged face shone with a pity. so real and 
fervent, that to Marah it was the face of an 
angel. It had a wonderful power to soothe 
and rest, and weakness rarely failed to trust 
it. And the secret of its power was the real- 
ity and directness of its sympathy. He really 
cared, this great, broad-shouldered, sturdy 
man, to see a woman, so frail and weak, so 
torn with anguish. He could soothe her, as 
he had quieted Hugh in the restlessness of 
fever, and this was what he was trying to 
do before he ventured to teil her of Ruby. 
He dared not risk a‘shock, even if it were a 
joyful surprise, just yet. So he watched 
her, and, in the overshadowing of his quiet 
strength, she soon ceased to tremble, and a 
soft mist crept over the fierceness of her 
eyes. Meantime the other two strolled out 


of sight, and “Graham” pointed to great 


masses of cloud piling in the east. 

“The rain is coming, Marah; could you 
shelter two strangers if it is upon us before 
we can reach my friend’s plantation?” 

He wanted to bring her down from the 
terrible excitement to the level of the com- 
monplace and the ordinary; for he was not 
sure how far astray her mind might be. He 
was reassured when she replied with all the 
courteous hospitality the mistress of the 
mansion could have shown: 

“Tt is a disordered and dismantled house, 
but I would do my best to make you com- 
fortable. It has shelter and food, I am 
sure.” 

He thanked her, and she would have gone 
at once, from the force of the old house- 
wifely habit, to see that the rooms were pre- 
pared, but he stopped her. 

“You are in great trouble, Marah ?” 

“Yes, in trouble that is beyond help.” 

“Tf. I could help you, I should be glad.” 

The fierce look came back at once. 

“ Richard Thorn said that.” 

“ And will he not do it?” 

“ He threatens to sell ine as a slave.” 
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Her lips curled and hissed around the 
word as if her breath were a consuming fire, 
He could not understand it; he could hardly 
believe it. Yet this lawyer had said she was 
his own—that he had bought her. Evi- 
dently Marah did not know that the dread- 
ful thing had come to pass. 

“There must be a mistake about it, Marah. 
Mr. Thorn would not do a treacherous act 
as that would be. I know him, and he js 
not cruel.” 

Instantly he detected his mistake. He 
read her thoughts. ‘Mr. Thorn had sent 
him —another man to watch her.” At 
once all her cunning was aroused. He saw 
his kindness would now seem only treachery 
to her. So he said, striking at the root of 
her doubt at once, for he knew he could help 
only so far as she would trust: 

“Mr. Thorn has not sent me, as you think; 
I have come for Miss Rubetta. She told me 
to tell you how she loved you, and longed 
for you to come.” 

With one bound she crossed the distance 
and crouched at his feet. She would have 
kissed his hands; but he lifted her and placed 
her on the seat and stood beside her. She 
trembled with joy. Every nerve in her 
quivered at the sound of the name. She 
was ready to fall down and worship the mes- 
senger that spoke a word of her child. 

“Ruby, Ruby! You saw her? she sent 
you?” 

“Yes; she wants you. 
her as soon as you can. 
not live without you.” 

“Ruby—my Ruby! You saw her? You 
touched her hands?” and she seized one of 
his as if to steal from it her touch. But he 
withdrew it gently; for, great, strong man 
as he was, there was something foolish and 
strange astir at his heart, that made him 
feel he would rather not be robbed of the 
touch of Ruby’s hand. And there came be- 
fore him a picture of a fair saint’s face ina 
rude shrine of an ancient church in the 
Tyrol. Down in the corner of the canvas 
the artist had painted a kneeling, adoring 
monk, who had been so hidden by the elab 
orate frame that only his worshiping face and 
clasped hands were visible. When Graham, 


You are to go to 
She said she could 
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who often visited the church at evening, saw 
one by one the worshipers come and depart, 
he came to fancy he was blessed, who needed 
not go with the rest; who, though half 
hidden and eclipsed, was yet forever there, 
shut in by a bound which others could not 
pass. How he came to feel shut in alone with 
Ruby, and that the world, even this woman 
who loved her so, was still outside we can 
not say. The surface of his mind was troub- 
led about Marah, but the under-current of 
thought ran deep and strong in the same 
direction as hers. She seemed to feel that, 
for she broke the silence with: 

“Ts she not very beautiful ?” 

“Yes, and very true and good,” he an- 
swered. “ Will you not hasten to her?” 

“T can not; oh, I can not; and she 
wrung her hands in anguish. “TI dare not 
go!” 

“Why do you say ‘dare not?” Whom do 
you fear? No one could harm you there.” 

“No, no; no one could harm me, but it 
would bring harm to her. Tell her they 
mean to sell me, to give me a new mistress, 


to make me a slave, and she will find a way 


tosave me. She will come for me herself;” 
then, as if suddenly recollecting herself, she 
said: “No, not that; do not grieve her with 
that. She will complain to her uncle, and 
he will then be angry and treacherous to 
her. Promise me you will not tell her that.” 

“Yes, I promise you,” he said. And in 
his secret heart he resolved there should be 
no such thing to tell. He could not com- 
prehend the mystery of so monstrous an act 
as this change of owners seemed to him. 
And but that the lawyer had told him she 
was already his property, he would have felt 
his fear of Richard was but a fancy of his 
sick brain. He searched in vain for a mo- 
tive that could allow him thus to throw off 
the care of one of God’s afflicted. Some 
deeper reason than that she was useless and 
unsound in mind, he was sure, existed, and, 
for Ruby’s sake, he wished he knew. But 
the return of the others, hastening in from 
the fast-coming rain, put an end to any fur- 
ther inquiry from Marah. She glided away 
as they came up, and his own surprise was 
hardly less than theirs at seeing her, with 
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the gentlest and gravest dignity, perform 
for them every duty as hostess, forgetting 
nothing that would add to their comfort 
for the night. 

Late at night the two sat on the veranda, 
talking earnestly, in a low tone. 

“Then it is settled, Graham, that you buy 
the place on the terms proposed by: Mr. 
Thorn, through his lawyer here?” asked his 
friend, turning to Mr. Monteith. 

“Yes, I have decided to take it; that is, 
if you will act for me in the matter. I have 
taken a fancy to it, and if after a while I do 
not care for it I can easily let it go. And 
by and by, Lloyd, as my manufactures in- 
crease over there, if your cotton-fields yield 
me less than I want, perhaps I will buy 
plantations and raise my own cotton.” 

“Well, that’s a brave scheme, any way, 
Graham, and a man with unlimited means, 
like yourself, could carry it out with great 
profit. But it would involve the buying of 
the black machines to work the plantations, 
you know, and that would not accord with 
your unaccountable prejudice against own- 
ing slaves.” 

“True. Well, I confess to the prejudice; 
but what do you think of my buying and 
freeing the slaves, and then hiring them to do 
my work, and giving them wages and schoois 
and churches, and trying to make them re- 
sponsible human creatures, as I am trying 
among my operatives in England.” 

“Ah, Graham, you are an enthusiast in 
your humanitarianism. It would not work, 
I assure you, even if you were allowed to do 
it, which you would not be.” 

“Why, could I not do as I liked on my 
own land?” 

“Yes, if you permitted no communication 
between your freedmen and other men’s 
slaves; but you would not be allowed to 
create discontent and rebellion and revolu- 
tion in the property of other people.” 

Monteith made no reply, but his face be- 
trayed a private opinion of the free country 
with whose peculiar institutions he was fast 
becoming familiar. 

“ And, moreover,” his friend went on, “ if 
you avoided the practical difficulty, you 
would not find the race worth the trouble 
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you take for it. They are ungrateful and 
unappreciative. Make a little opening, 
through which they may breathe God’s air 
and see the light, and the first you know 
they will squirm through it and run away. 
Those worth keeping will escape; those you 
would gladly be rid of will not go. I hada 
fellow, years ago, whom I bought from a 
dealer only because he was so cruelly treated 
and begged me to buy him in a fashion I 
could not resist. His name was ‘Tom’ some- 
thing or other, and I treated him like a man 
and a brother. I was just home from Eng- 
land then, and somehow I had to get used 
to slavery over again. You were so rabid 
against it over there that I had come to feel 
there was a meanness about it, and I did n’t 
want to buy any more, and, really, rather 
meant to get rid of those I inherited.” 

Monteith smiled as his friend went on. 

“But they soon cured me of my soft- 
heartedness. The old slaves my father left, 
and who had been on the plantations before 
1 was born, cried and groaned like a perpet- 
ual camp-meeting whenever I talked of 
leaving them to take care of themselves. 
So all my life I have had to be a patriarch, 
and care for an army of worthless men, 
women, and children, out of whom I get 
very little but trouble and—good will.” 

“They love you, then?” 

“ Yes, enough to let me serve them.” 

Graham laughed, but a light came in his 
eyes, a look such as Paul might have be- 
stowed on Timothy in some twilight talk of 
the work they had to do. 

“The truth’is, Lloyd, you are the excep- 
tional and indulgent master, and of course 
your slaves are better off with you than 
without you. But there is the responsibil- 
ity. They are not animals, and soul and 
mind, as well as bodies, are in your hands.” 

“That’s the misery of it, Gray; but I 
do n’t pretend to deny it. At heart I am as 
good a humanitarian as you; but the truth 
is, Monteith, you failed to do your duty 
by me.” 

Graham made interrogation marks of his 
eyebrows, and Lloyd went on: 

“Through all that time of our education, 
when we were chums, did n’t I always blaze 
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up whenever you had the bellows in hand? 
If you had come home with me then, with 
my enthusiasm and your faculty of bringing 
things to pass, who knows but we would 
have ousted slavery from the land, and 
stricken the stripes from the ‘flag of the 
free? But you stayed to look after a race of 
dirty operatives in your father’s manufacto- 
ries and mines, and IJ, of course, went back 
to the sins of my fathers. And vet not 
quite back, for, after I came on to the plan- 
tations, no mother was ever parted from her 
child, no husband from his wife.” 

“Were such things done in your father’s 
days?” 

“Such things were done; and yet my fa- 
ther was a kind old man, and my mother 
was a saint, but so feeble that her life was 
passed in an invalid’s chair. There were 
several plantations, one not far from this 
place, where, years ago, they used to reside, 
But with several estates the charge was often 
left to overseers and agents, and I have no 
doubt great injustice was sometimes done, 
The master had to depend a great deal on — 
others to say who were useful and who 
troublesome, who should be kept and who 
sold. I remember one case that my mother 
never could think of without pain.” 

“Tell me,” said the other, much inter- 
ested. 

“Well, my mother had a nurse, a pretty 
girl, who married a valet of mine, a fine 
young fellow, who ought to have been set 
free. There were two children, and then 
the faithful fellow died. He was away with 
me at the time, but I learned after that the 
mother grew melancholy and rebellious, and 
then downright mad. But, of course, no- 
body understood it, and she was finally sent 
to the plantations for running away. There 
she would n’t work, and was left to the 
overseers, and one child was taken from her 
and sold, and the other died. Poor crea- 
ture! She was sold herself afterward to 
some stranger; but I think my mother al 
ways pined for the girl, and felt she ought 
to have had a better fate. She bought the 
boy back before she died, and did her best 
for him. She freed him, and sent him North 
to school. He was as white asIam.” 
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“Pid his mother see him? Did they 
take him back to her?’ asked Monteith. 

“JT don’t know. I never heard of it. I 
was abroad at the time.” 

“Good heavens! And this is the land of 
the free! And such things could be done 
in a Christian home!” 

“Come, come, Gray, don’t be too hard on 
us. Such cases are rare. I told you it was 
your fault that I returned to the sins of my 
fathers.” ' 

“Tt is not too late to atone, Lloyd.” 

“Oh, yes, it is; and I am too old and too 
lazy. I told you I tried to get rid of my 
slaves out of pity, and they would n’t go; 
and I bought a fellow out of pity, and he 
would n’t stay.” 

“Was that Tom?” 

“Yes. I had always said I would never 
have another servant after Hector died; but 
I had to be a father to Tom, he had been so 
cruelly treated. But, while I made him my 
valet, he thought he was my friend and 
guardian angel. He wore my hats and ties 
to visit his dusky sweethearts. He danced 
with the skirts of my coats flying at his 
heels, he smoked my cigars, and never lost 
one opportunity to tell me a lie; yet, if 
he heard my footstep when he was in my 
room scenting his handkerchiefs with my 
perfumes, he would be upon his knees hy 
the time I entered, beseeching the good Lord 
for mercy on my soul.” 

They both laughed heartily, and Lloyd 
went on: 

“Well, I took him North to Saratoga one 
Summer, and merey was shown ime, for he 
took it into his head to run away. I never 
have thought of him since, except to fear he 
would come back.” 

“Would he dare?” 

“To me, yes; but I always told him if he 
ran away I would sell him, and that he 
seemed to fear.” 

“Well, was he not an exceptional charac- 
ter, Allan? Think of the generations of 
ignorant depravity that preceded his; think 
of his training. This very cruelty from 
Which you saved him was doubtless at the 
bottom of his lack of truth.” 


“Well, possibly, Gray, though there are.a 
Vor. IV. —17 
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good many like him. When I was North 
last I came down on the steamer with an 
abolitionist. She was a charming old gen- 
tlewoman from Vermont. By the by, she 
was an aunt of this very Robert Thorn who 
owned this place, and was coming to nurse 
him in his illness. She was the sort of a 
woman who called forth all the chivalry 
there is in a man, and made him think of his 
mother, and remember all the good things 
he ever heard, just by her presence. I felt 
like a boy again, and was charmed to sit by 
her side on deck, and she talked to me just 
in your old serious fashion, Gray, and made 
me feel I was a wretch on the inside to have 
80 many of these poor things on my hands. 
I told her about Tom, and she said she 
had met just such characters among those 
whom she had tried to help in making their 
escape.” 

“Yes, one or two, perhaps, but not all, 
Lloyd. I believe, if we set to work as I am 
trying to do with the operatives in England, 
there would be found as many out of every 
hundred who would learn to be clean, indus- 
trious, and truthful as I find there.” 

“Perhaps you are right; but this sweet 
old lady — bless her! I’d like to kiss her 
hand this minute—had a real, old-time, 
Yankee servant, a curiosity in this part of 
the world, one of the creatures they call 
‘smart,’ and she was always putting in her 
word. And she said, one day: ‘ Wa’al, them 
dark-complected creeturs be kinky, not in 
their wool only, but clean through. There’s 
no straightenin’ on ’em out so they "Il stay 
straight.’ And that’s true, Gray. You 
might straighten a life-time, but you 
could n’t keep ’em straight.” 

“Not all at once, Lloyd. The ‘crooked 
paths’ of their lives would have to be ‘made 
straight’ for them at first, and that will be 
done. Freedom will make many of these 
‘rough places plain.’ And that will come, 
it may be with blood and fire and the 
cost of your nation’s best life, but it will 
come. If I mistake not, the signs grow 
very clear.” 

“Poor time for you to buy, then,” said his 
companion, as he threw the end of his cigar 
over the veranda, where its red light gleamed 
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in the gravel walk like a glow-worm, and 
then died. “Graham,” he said, rising, and 
facing his friend, “I’m glad you are going 
to buy this place. It will bring you over 
here sometimes, whether you buy slaves and 
go into the cotton trade or not, and to see 
you will do me good. I can’t live as you 
do, as though the weight of the world’s woes 
were on me, and I must carry them or die 
in relieving them; but I like to see you 
about it. It makes a good-for-nothing fellow 
like me feel as if he knew what God meant 
when he made a man.” 

Graham thought of St. Christopher, and 
sighed to himself in the dark. 

“But, Allan, you do not remember that I 
did not choose my work; I inherited it. 
You forget that for generations our family 
have grown rich on the manufactories that 
have thriven in the places where my father’s 
estate lay, till my heritage was not lands, 
where sheep graze and heather blooms alone, 
but villages and even towns, where the 
smoke of many chimneys shuts out the blue 
sky and sunshine from thousands of human 
souls. You forget that the mines have been 
worked for us, and that so far those who 
have made them yield their treasure have 
had hovels for shelter, filth for cleanliness, 
fever for health, bad .air, bad drainage, bad 
nursing, and bad food, while we have had 
the revenue. The misery is theirs, the profit 
and blessing ours. Their women are white, 
sickly, and wan, overworked, and underfed; 
their children are flabby, muscleless, brain- 
less; their men are ignorant and hard, if not 
absolutely animal and vile. And it has 
been going on for generations. And out of 
it here am J, strong, broad -shouldered, 
rugged, muscular, well- nourished, well- 
taught, the very life in my sinews drained 
from theirs. Why, Lloyd Allan, I may bea 
fanatic, but I could not sleep or smile if I 
could not say to my Master, ‘I am doing all 
I can; I am finding out the best ways; 1 am 
at work to help thee to make it better for 
thy poor.’ I tell you, Allan, it is real to 
me; it is given me to do,” and he rose and 
walked up and down the piazza with an en- 
ergetic tread, as if he could no longer wait 
to be about it. 
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The other smoked in silence, and soon 
Graham stepped before him, and laying his 
hand on his shoulder, he said: 

“And there ’s something to be done here, 
my friend, something in which you must 
help me.” 

“What is it, Graham? I will march 
under your orders. Heavens! what a Tem- 
plar you would have made, had you lived in 
the days of the Crusades! The hosts would 
have been up and after you whenever you 
lifted a banner.” 

“Well, Lloyd, the crusade against sin and 
misery is never over, and my Leader’s ban- 
ner never goes down.” 

“Well, what will you have just now, 
friend?” said Lloyd, wishing to break the 
spell, which the earnest eyes searching his 
face seemed weaving for his will. 

“Well, just now,” said Graham, as if his 
thoughts had been far away, and he recalled 
them with an effort, “it is settled that you 
buy the place in your own name, and hold 
it for me till I decide what is to be done 
with it. Then I think I will lay aside my 
prejudice, and buy a slave. This woman 
here seems to be the best person to leave in 
charge.” 

“Well, well, have you caught the poor 
creature’s malady ?” 

“No; but I have a fancy for trying to 
cure it, and I must buy her as the first step 
toward that end.” ; 

“ But, Gray, what will you do with her? 
She may burn the house down in her mad- 
ness.. The lawyer here tells me she was very 
valuable to the Thorns, but after the out 
break of to-day he hardly dares to take her 
to his home.” 

“So much the better. He will more cheer- 
fully part with her, and I will take her off 
his hands. Her madness is the madness of 
misery, and I believe happiness will work 
a cure.” 

“Am I to make the purchase in your 
name?” 

“No, my dear friend; I do not care to 
appear in the matter, just at present. Buy 
for me, and you can at once give me a title 
bond. You have so often acted a8 my 
factor for cotton, you will not object to one — 
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service more; and I will claim my property 
when I am ready.” 

When they parted for the night Graham 
~ gat and thought of aman whom Jesus looked 
upon and loved. “ Lloyd Allan is of that 
sort,” he said. ‘He may be right in saying 
I should not have let him go. Perhaps if I 
had been loyal enough to my Master in 
service to my fellows, ere this he would have 
listened to the voice that says, ‘One thing 
thou lackest, sell all that thou hast and give 
to the poor, and come and follow me.’ And 
now the field is white and his work is wait- 
ing for him still.” 

And even then through Lloyd’s mind 
were passing thoughts of Gray, and he was 
questioning how it was that the man’s pres- 
ence always stirred him more than sermon 
or psalm. “He is a perfect tonic for my 
soul,” he murmured, “and I always feel 
ashamed of my life, and ready to do and 
dare any thing to be like him.” Righteous- 


ness and truth must be tremendous things, 
to sway a soul as strong as Gray Mon- 
teith’s, till it is as obedient to them asa little 


child. 

The next day was fully occupied with de- 
tails of the sale, about which Graham would 
not permit any delay. The lawyer had full 
authority for the transfer, which was made to 
“Lloyd Allan.” <A proposition for the pur- 
chase of Marah resulted in a sudden appre- 
ciation of her value on the part of her 
owner. Her madness seemed now a dream 
of the night, and he would only consent to 
part with her for an exorbitant sum. Even 
’ that was not accepted till careful search re- 
vealed ‘to him that Marah could not be 
found. Then fearing he had lost her alto- 
gether, he hastened to close the sale, leaving 
to her buyers to discover the fact of her 
absence. 

She had not fled, however, but sure that 
longer concealment of Ruby’s treasure would 
be impossible, she had prepared the two let- 
ters, the one containing the money, and one 
to announce its coming; and fearing to trust 
them to any one, had gone to mail them 
herself. Yo avoid all inquiry, she walked 
miles to post them separately in different 
villages, where she was unknown. What 
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thoughts and emotions filled her mind 
through the hours of her weary day we will 
not try to tell. She would have fled, but 
that the jewels were not yet safe. The 
money she had always kept concealed about 


_her person; but the jewels were hidden in 


the house, and all the night before she dared 
not go for them; for she knew the lawyer, 
although she had made another apartment 
ready, had gone to sleep on the couch in 
Robert’s room. She must wait. When she 
could get these, she would make her escape 
with them to Patience Thorn. She had 
even made up her mind to gu to the lawyer’s 
house, if she must, and then to watch for a 
chance to flee. She thought a great deal 
about these two guests, and knew one of 
them talked of buying the place. But that 
possibility seemed to her remote. Lloyd 
Allan she kn@, for she recognized in him 
the son of her old mistress, the master of 
Hector, the husband of her youth; and the 
memory of her early wrongs and woes was 
quite too strong to allow her to look to him 
as a friend. But the other, he who had 
spoken of Ruby, who had seen her, she 
could trust him, and she would. If she 
could not get the jewels and -escape, she 
would tell him, and beg him to take them 
to Patience Thorn. 

lt was long after dark when she crept 
slowly up the avenue, keeping in the syca- 
more shadows. She was relieved in mind, 
for she had seen the lawyer’s horse at his 
own door as she passed through the village. 
There was a light in the drawing-room, so 
she knew the gentlemen had not yet gone. 
No light in Robert’s room, none in the octa- 
gon alcove, but beyond, opening on the same 
veranda, was the room she had given to 
Gray. The shutters were open, and pale 
streams of light poured upon the lawn. He 
was there, writing; with just before him a 
pocket picture of his mother. Upon the 
paper before him, in clear, strong characters, 
stood these words: 

“ And here, dear mother, by her father’s 
grave, in the home where she passed her 
childhood, the place is haunted by a pres- 
ence, and the sounds of nature bring to me 
but one voice. The thought of her lies like 
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a sleeping child on my heart, and whether 
I work or rest, the heart beats stronger and 
tenderer that she is there. Ihave known the 
high-born ladies of our own and other lands. 
I know how you have desired for me an al- 
liance with one of our grandest names. You 
know the value I set on your wishes; ‘but I 
want this child, this only for my wife. I 
am too old, too grave for her, but if I can 
win her, I’ll be father and mother and lover 
in one. Did I say mother? Nay, I forgot 
she would have a mother in you.” 

When he had finished the letter, he ex- 
tinguished the light, and opening the win- 
dow stepped out upon the veranda. The 
place had been his but a day, yet it was 
dearer than the ancestral mansion, where his 
lady mother awaited his return. He had 
bought it not for speculation, but only to 
save it from the hands that @ould not hold 
it dear. Was this because he loved Rubetta 
Thorn? 

He was roused from his dreams by the 
sound in the octagon room. A cautious, 
muffled sound, as if heavy furniture were 
being dragged across the carpet. The blinds 
were drawn on that side, but there was a 
broken slat, large enough to show him what 
passed within. Thinking only of burg- 
lars, he peered through and saw a woman— 
Marah he knew it must be,—push with all 
her strength the old Venetian cabinet, from 
the niche in which it stood. When half 
displaced she crouched behind it. He could 
not see what she did, but from the move- 
ment of her hands, he inferred that she was 
taking something from a drawer at the rear 
of the cabinet. Soon she arose, one arm 
clasping several packages and parcels, and 
vainly trying with the other to return the 
cabinet to its place. Monteith watched her, 
as she paused panting for breath, clasping 
one hand to her side, as if in pain, when 
glancing at the opposite window, he saw, 
watching her from the outside, his face 
against the pane, the face of Lloyd. At 
the same instant, the curtain behind rose, 
and from Robert’s room, with stealthy step, 
the form of the agent appeared at her side. 
His hand was raised, but she did not see 
him, till the blow fell upon her. She did 
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not speak or cry; but a look of agony and~ 
horror swept over her face, and she fell like 
one dead at his feet. 

Quick as thought he gathered the parcels 
up; but fairly forcing them from her clinched 
fingers that clung almost with the clasp of 
death. As the last was torn from her, she 
revived and moaned: 

“ My child, who will save it for my child?” . 
and she knew no more. 

It was all done in an instant, and the victor 
sped away lightly down thestairs to his horse, 
which stood by the door. But swift as he 
was, Allan was there before him, and Gra- 
ham was close behind. 

In vairrhe explained, remonstrated, cursed, 
showed his authority from Mr. Thorn to act 
for him; his captors was unmoved. They 
took him back to the parlor, and forced him 
to surrender the treasure. 

“Unless you need me, Allan, I must, go to 
Marah. The man who could strike a woman 
can wait till she is cared for.” 

And Allan kept him there, defeated, angry, 
but cowed, while Graham attempted to re- 
store Marah to consciousness. When it was 
safe to leave her, he rang for “‘ Pete,” and told 
him to bring his wife to care for her, and he 
returned to his friend below. They listened 
to all the lawyer had to say, and when it 
was over, positively refused to sutrender the 
jewels to his keeping. 

“The house is no longer Mr. Thorn’s. His 
agent, however authorized, has no authority 
to remove any thing from it; the present 
owner will, before the proper authorities, 
give bonds for these articles and see them or ” 
their full value restored; but the man who 
could sell the place and the servant, without 
telling of these things, who could serve his 
employer by beating a woman, should have 
nothing but contempt.” 

And the poor fellow went jogging home 
through the midnight, sorry and ashamed. 
He felt sure Marah would return. He knew 
she would watch him. He did go home to the 
village, but he rode up again in the night, 
and but for these fellows he would,have been 
able to add to his profits from Marah, 4 
handsowhe reward from Mr. Thorn, When 
the sound of the hoofs died away, together 
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the two friends sat and talked of this strange 
episode, and decided that they must take 
Marah to Ruby and take these treasures to Mr. 
Richard Thorn. The lawyer told him there 
was asum of money, but this’was not there. 
This Monteith felt sure would come to light, 
if Marah was ever well enough to trust any 
one. She avould tell Ruby probably all 
about it, and the merciful thing was to take 
her to her at once. Graham was ready to 
start immediately, thinking it well-to fore- 
stall any trouble that might arise from the 
Jawyer’s written accounts, thinking perhaps 
of Ruby too—and the joy of taking her 
what she thought she wanted the most—the 
old friend and nurse of her childhood. 

So it was all settled, the parcels examined, 
and their contents.recorded, when “ Pete” 
burst in upon them with 

“Massy alive, genimens, my wife she bin 
done gone ’way daun ’t nurse old Dinah, jest 
gwine ober Jordan! Pete’s out of all breff 
agoin’ arter her; but she says she ain’t comin’ 
for nobody, no how, till Dinah’s safe in 
kingdom cum. Soon’s Dinah’s done gone 
to glory, dén she’ll be right along.” 

Then they sent “Pete” to Marah, but he 
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could n’t find her, and came back and 
said: 

“She must done got ober a swoondin’ 
and a crawled inter bed.” 

But Graham was not satisfied, and he 
went himself to her door. He feared for the 
poor, over-strained spirit, and strange as it 
may seem, his heart was sore for her as was 
His who had compassion on the hungry by 
the shores of Galilee. 

But'no answer came to their call. While 
the soul of old black Dinah went climbing 
starry steps—straight into glory—the soul 
of Marah went wandering and driving her 
poor worn body hither and thither in a 
blackness of darkness terrible to feel. And 
Lloyd Allan went northward in the early 
morning. And Graham Monteith saw him 
off with a pang that his friend could not 
know of what mighty invisible love he was 
the unconscious bearer. How he wanted to 
go himself no one knew; but here, wander- 
ing, lost perhaps in this Valley of Achor, was 
a human soul, wild with more sorrow than it 
could bear. He must wait till he knew he 
could not find her, could not bear the bur- 
den for her, and then-he too would away. 
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AIR summertide, with golden hours 
Too soon, too swiftly fading, 
Still linger o’er the woodland bowers 
Our pleasant pathway shading. 


I’ve thought of thee when Wint’ry skies 
Hung o’er our homes of sorrow; 

When weary hearts and tear-dimmed eyes 
Scarce looked for brighter morrow. 


Thou wert a dream that could not die, 
A beauty still abiding; 

A voice that ever whispered nigh, 
Our faithless spirits chiding. 


Oh! somewhere in the wide, wide world 
We knew thy flowers were springing; 
Thy leafy banners were unfurled, 
Thy feathered minstrels singing. 





And now thy voice is ringing free 
Through all our land of shadow; 

Thy touch is on the restless sea, 
Thy footstep on the meadow, 


Once more, once more we greet the hours 
Too soon, too swiftly fading, 

That gladden all the woodland bowers 
Our pleasant pathways shading. 


Not now. a memory of the past, 
A dream that needs recalling; 
The Prophet’s mantle o’er thee cast, 
Prophetic words enthralling 


Are waking from the glittering main ; 
From blue, blue skies unclouded ; 
From many a circling mountain chain 

In mists of glory shrouded ; 
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Are waking from the rippling streams 
That laugh among the meadows; 

And from the fairy golden gleams 
That fleck the forest shadows— 


These tell us of a distant shore 
Where beauty never waneth, 
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But evermore, and evermore 
The long bright Summer reigneth ! 


O Prophet voices! golden hours 
Too soon, too swiftly fading! 

Still linger o’er these woodland bowers 
Our pleasant pathways shading. 
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EDITOR’S STUDY. 


PRAYER—ITS NATURE AND POTENCY. 

Prayer is the natural language of conscious 
want and helplessness, the instinctive outcry 
of the soul in self-despair. Religion is based 
upon the recognition of these conditions in its 
subjects, and also of a power at once able and 
willing to hear and answer; and accordingly 
prayer is always a chief element in any and all 
forms of religion. In our holy Christianity 
it, of course, occupies,the foremost place among 
religious duties and exercises. Its observance 
is also the criterion of religious character; 
only the devout pray, and wherever the spirit 
of true devotion is found there is the spirit 
and the practice of prayer. And yet, because 
of men’s instinctive sense of want and help- 
lessness, prayer is sometimes uttered, even by 
the undevout and the unbelieving; and in very 
many cases it has come to be recognized as 
itself a force operating among the affairs of 
life, and effecting or tending to effect its appro- 
priate purpose. 

Some time ago a learned scientist proposed 
to submit the question of the effectiveness of 
prayer to a physical test. In making that 
proposition there was the assumption that if 
prayer was of any value at all it was so by vir- 
tue of its physical availability ; and because 
the preponent in the case doubted the exist- 
ence of any such power in prayer he proposed 
by a physical test to prove its worthlessness. 
The fact that not a few good Christian people 
were not a little exercised on account of this 
strange proposal, and seemed to lock upon it 
as a subtle device of thie enemy against the 
very foundations of religion, rather than an 
absurd and blundering confession of an entire 
misapprehension of the whole subject, may 
justify the suspicion that the religious thought 
of the times is itself somewhat held in bondage 
to akind of mechanical conception of spiritual 
things. There were signs of alarm, a kind of 
fluttering manifested in the pulpit and the’re- 





ligious press, that seemed to indicate that the 
attack was looked upon as something formid- 
able, and that the point assailed might per- 
haps be vulnerable. But this could be so only 
by conceding that there is some kind, of me- 
chanical power in prayer, since accepting its 
purely spiritual nature and design, the test 
proposed appears simply absurd and ridic- 
ulous, 

There may be room for the suspicion that 
the superficial character of the prevailing 
theological thinking has affected unfavorably 
our notions of the character and the results of 
prayer. There has been an outery against 
dogmas, and a disparaging of creeds, as com- 
pared with humanilarianism and the emotional 
in religion, \ill many have ceased to have any 
intelligent religious convictions, and the high 
and supermundane character of divine truth 
has been obscured. A more profound search- 
ing into the depths of religious truth, and a 
clearer apprehension of the things which are 
revealed, as to both the character and the will 
of God, would doubtless do much to guard us 
against the fallacies in which superficial un- 
believers would seek to entangle us. The more 
thoroughly the soul may be instructed in the 
deep things of God, the more correct and com- 
prehensive will be iis notions respecting prayer, 
and the more profound its convictions respecting 
its supernatural and purely spiritual character, 

As with every other point in religion, the 
doctrine of prayer suffers from opposite ex- 
tremes of error. Unbelief wholly excludes it, 
as impossible and absurd. Atheism, because 
it denies the existence of God, takes away the 
object of prayer, and reduces its ‘semblance to 
words spoken to vacancy, and the heart’s yearn- 
ing to a bootless reaching out of the soul into 
empty space. Pantheism, which makes God a 
blind and unreasoning force, without person- 
ality, knowledge, or purpose, declares all 
prayer nugatory and worthless. Its all-God 
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hears not, knows not, and cares not for any. 
Itself a blind fatality, it moves onward in its 
cause without an object, and is regardless alike 
of the demands of righteousness and the claims 
of pity. 

And even when unbelief stops short of 
these extremes, and still confesses a God, it 
may so remove the Divine Being from his 
own works as to place him beyond the reach 
of our prayers. If, with the fatalist, we shut 
him up within his own decrees, or with mod- 
ern scientists find out a power above him, 
which they call law; in either case he is re- 
moved beyond the reach of prayer. If, with 
the merely intellectual theists, we contemplate 
God as far removed from his ereation, and 
known only by his sustaining and directing 
powers, which move changelessly and irresis- 
tibly along their appointed course, how can 
prayer be intelligently addressed to such 
a one? 

On the other hand, superstition operates 
equally, or even more disastrously, for though 
it may be less certainly and immediately de- 
structive, yet because it is more prevalent it is 
in fact more fearfully damaging. Its tend- 
ency is every-where the same, to reduce 
prayer to the nature of a charm or an incan- 
tation. It uniformly stops short of God, and 
makes prayer itself the efficient agency by 
which the sought for work is done, or else it 
degrades God to its own low level, and subjects 
him to its power. The Eastern pagans, who 
have their praying machines, in which their 
written prayers are so placed that by the re- 
volving of a wheel they are-‘repeatedly held up 
toward heaven, to be read from above, pre- 
sent an extreme case of trusting to the mere 
act of praying, for the reaching of the sought 
for ends. And may it not be said, that they 
who so pray are the most logical of all 
those who use prayer as in itself an effective 
force?- The “rain-makers” of Africa are 
looked upon as able to command the elements 
by their incantations; and recently we have 
seen in the newspapers an account of an affair 
in the east of France, where on account of a 
prevailing drought, the monks were required 
to pray for rain, and because the rain did not 
come, the peasantry became enraged, and 
threatened violence to the ghostly fathers. 
And according to the popular superstition, 








were not the peasants logically right? If | cemain work is sought to be done; for-which, 
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prayers can bring rain, but the rain does not 
come, what can be more logical than to con- 
clude that the praying was not properly at- 
tended to, and to hold those to whom that 
business belongs responsible for the failure? 

This superstitious reliance upon the efficacy 
of prayer, ex opere operato, is shown in the in- 
numerable cases in which the advantage of 
prayer is sought with purely selfish purposes, 
and for merely temporal things. The old 
Greek or Roman sailor offered his libations to 
Neptune before going on shipboard, and hoped 
to find his account in so doing. Wealth was 
craved in prayers to Mercury or to Plutus; 
health from Apollo, or from Eseulapius ; victory 
from Mars; and curses upon one’s enemies from 
the silver shafts of Diana, or the vengeance of 
the Furies. Such praying was trusted in, not 
because of any goodness of disposition in the 
divinities addressed, nor of worthiness in those 
who prayed; but rather prayers were consid- 
ered a force, which, when brought to bear in 
due degree, tend to produce the results for 
which they are offered. 

A like superstitious reliance upon the efti- 
cacy of prayers is sometimes especially con- 
nected with the circumstances among which 
they are offered. ' Hence, men make Jong and 
painful pilgrimages to certain reputed holy 
places, because they fancy that prayers offered 
in such places are especially prevailing. And 
accordingly the world is full of shrines, whither 
weary pilgrims resort to pray, and a saint’s 
shrine may thus be worth more to its keepers 
than the most valued medical fountain. Pray- 
ers in “ consecrated ” places are esteemed more 
effectual than those offered in secret, or in any 
of the walks of daily life. The faith of the 
suppliant, and the divine compassion are 
comparatively little thought of; while the 
magic power of the place is almost entirely de- 
pended upon. Prayer, so circumstanced, is 
esteemed an infallible force—a charm or incan- 
tation, of a given power operating towards its 
purposed end. Possibly we may detect some- 
thing of this superstition much nearer to our 
homes than the old pagans or the papists of 
the Dark Ages. 

Only by recognizing the force and value of 
prayer as something abiding in, and going out 
from the act itself, can the papistical system 
of selling prayers be logically justified. A 
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it is said, 2 certain amount: of prayers is re- 
quisite. The Puter Nosters and Ave Marias are 
accordingly bargained for in due numbers; 
the masses high and low are celebrated, and 
when all are tendered, the end is said to be 
reached, and payment is made as for any other 
service. The whole is arranged in due order. 
Each prayer is a force, and that force increases 
with each repetition, and as the result sought is 
one to be reckoned up, it should be paid for 
according to its value. More prayers, more 
results, more pay. In all such cases, whether 
heathen or Romish, prayer is reckoned as a 
force, tending to effect a given purpose, and 
therefore it has a. corresponding mechanical 
and temporal value, and of course its mul- 
tiplied repetitions are not “ vain.” 

Possibly a careful examination would show 
cause for the suspicion that many of the formal 
prayers offered by Protestant Christians are 
tainted with some of these superstitions. 
Prayer is recognized as a force contributing 
something towards the effectuating of the end 
prayed for, and, accordingly, there may be 
those who choose to make their contributions 
towards the coveted results only in that form. 
Certain means are appointed to their appro- 
priate ends; and these are to be used, trusting 
in God for the accomplishing of those ends. 
And yet it is very possible that there are those 
among us who, desiring a good end, pray for 
it instead of using the proper means for ils 
success, This, as far as it may prevail, is 
most certainly a pestilent superstition. 

Again: prayers are offered with the expec- 
tation that they will not be altogether una- 
vailing, whose prompting motives are only 
selfish and worldly—for success in business, 
for « plentiful harvest, for favorable weather, 
and generally for worldly prosperity. The 
things prayed for may be not only desirable, 
but also such as one may properly ask God’s 
blessing upon; but if it is hoped that prayer 
by its own action will secure them, or contrib- 
ute as a procuring cause to that end, it is a 
gross superstition. It is easy to imagine con- 
ditions in which prayers for spiritual good 
may be so beset with sordid and worldly de- 
signs as to make them valueless, unless they 
operate as charms. ‘The minister desires a 
revival, feeling that it would help his minis- 
terial standing and temporal interests; and 


the official members of the Church because it ' idenge. 
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would give them an increase of power, and 
generally a better morale in their society; and 
they pray for it, thinking that their prayers 
must avail for the bringing on the desired end, 
because they are per se a force tending in that 
direction. So, too, of prayers dictated by 
human fears, as of shipwreck or of lightning, - 
and to avert present dangers, as in times of 
pestilence or in battle, they are offered with a 
superstitious notion that somehow they avill 
accomplish their purpose, with a feeling that 
prayer is a force to be employed as needed. 
But some one may ask whether prayers for 
specific objects are not provided for in the 
order of God’s government, and whether we 
may not ask in confidence for such particular 
things as may seem to be right and desirable. 
It ought not to be said that every such prayer 
comes under the censure against the supersti- 
tious exercises of those who trust in the form 
rather than the spirit of prayer. Our Heav- 
enly Father knows that we have need of tem- 
poral blessings, and he kindly permits us to 
ask them of him. And yet it is evident that 
the more we come to apprehend the true spirit 
of prayer the Jess are we inclined to take our 
affairs into our own hands, and to press our 
human desires upon the divine attention. If 
men truly believe that God is perfectly cogni- 
zant of all their affairs, that he regards them 
with the tenderest kindness, that he is in full- 
est sympathy with all their good desires, that 
he delights to do them good, and that he un- 
derstands their cases infinitely better than they 
can do, though in their distress they may lay 
themselves at his feet and pour out their sor- 
rows before him, yet they will hesitate to tell 
him what they would have him do. Or if the 
wished-for good is named, the request is ac- 
companied with words of deepest submission. 
That the divine hand may have been drawn 
aside and deflected in its movements in answer 
to the prayer of faith may not be hastily de- 
nied. That the resources of infinite wisdom 
and power are equal to such things ought not 
to be questioned, and we know that specific 
cases that seem to prove direct and exceptional 
answers‘to prayer are given in the Bible. It 
is not safe, however, to argue from exceptional 
cases in respect to ordinary affairs, nor to ex- 
pect extraordinary interposition in cases pro- 
vided for in the ordinary arrangements of Prov- 
The fact that direct answers to prayer 
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have been given in natural things, even if true, 
is scarcely susceptible of proof, and their ne- 
cessity or utility is not clearly apparent. While, 
therefore, on the one hand man should be care- 
ful not to limitthe divine sufficiency, and deny 


God’s power over nature, on the other hand it | 


it is neither wise nor devout to view him as 
swayed in his eternal purposes by the caprices 
of men’s importunities. It is enough that we 
may*remember him and trust him as too wise 
to err, too powerful to be defeated in -his de- 
signs, and too kind to deny to his loved ones 
any good thing. Here our faith may rest, 
content to ask no more. 

A variety of questions touching matters of 
‘ facts thrust themselves into notice in relation 
to this subject. It is always a difficult and 
delicate task to deal with superstitions and 
fanaticisms that have become intertwined 
with the religious convictions of good peo- 
ple; it is often better to leave such weed’ to 
grow among the wheat than by removing 
them too ruthlessly, to endanger the whole 
harvest. But there come times when direct 


answers are required, as to the correctness of 
the popular faith in such matters, and then 
the true must be separated from the mythical. 


Precisely such a time is now upon us in re- 
spect to the naturé and design of prayer, and 
its efficacy in special cases. The famous 
“ prayer-guage” proposition rests upoit the 
superstitious notion that prayer is a mechan- 
ical force, or that its operations and results 
can be ascertained by natural philosophy. 
And if this is a correct assumption it will 
next be asked whether it is Jawful in any case 
to endeavor to effect by prayer results for 
which natural means are appointed? If some 
good and benevolent design may be effectuated 
by the prayer of faith, without the use of the 
ordinary natural means and agencies, why 
may not any and all others of like character be 
carried on in the same way? If one man may 
run an asylum by faith and prayer, why may 
not other men run schools and Churches and 
communities and families by thesame agencies? 
These are all good things, and may be con- 
sistently commended to the divine favor; but 
for all these God has made provisions in his 
providence which are to be made effectual by 
natural agencies. It is certainly lawful to 
ask God’s blessing on any good design, and 
without such blessing no design can prosper; 
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but it is not so certain that we may expect 
that blessing to be given in an extraordinary 
or exceptional way. Answers to prayer are 
not given as “signs,” and our faith, which, if 
genuine, is purely spiritual, needs not to be 
confirmed by natural phenomena. 

Correct and adequate conceptions of the 
divine character are requisite to enable us at 
once to pray in faith, and to avoid all super- 
stitious trustings to the prayers offered, as if 
they were of any force in themselves. First 
of all, God must be apprehended and confessed 
in all the greatness and glory of his infinity. 
His universal providence must be accepted as a 
reality, and believed in with a steadfast confi- 
dence, that he is every-where and always pres- 
ent in the fullness of his perfections; that his 
providential oversight and active directing 
agency are so all-pervading and intimately 
permeating that not only can nothing escape 
his notice but also that all things live and 
move and subsist in him and by his power. 
So complete and comprehensive are his prov- 
idences that there is usually no room for spe- 
cial or exceptional dispensations, and because 
of his all-seeing wisdom and the perfection of 
his practical government no emergencies can 
possibly arise in it, and, therefore, none are to 
be provided for by exceptional interferences or 
adaptations. Intelligent faith recognizes God’s 
government, and dares to confide in it. 

Our unbelief displays itself the most per- 
sistently in doubting the fact and the possibility 
of the divine rule in the things that belong to, 
or may be effected by, man’s free agency. If 
men act freely, say these philosophical doubt- 
ers, there must be contingencies in results ac- 
casioning emergencies against which accidental 
emergencies the divine providence must make 
temporary provisions; and for these, we are 
told, it is especially fitting that men should 
pray. But has not God from the beginning 
seen and provided for all these? and is not 
the exercise and the effects of human freedom, 
hedged in upon all sides by conditions and 
circumstances, which God has appointed and 
men can not overcome? It is not for prayer 
to reverse this divine order, but to bring the 
soul into harmony with it. 

In all prayer there must be a creed, for even 
a heathen can only pray as he believes, and a 
total unbeliever can not pray at all; and all 
true prayer must apprehend with some good 
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degree of correctness the being and character 
of God. “He that cometh to God must be- 
lieve that he is;” not simply and indefinitely 
that there is a God, but that Jehovah who 
speaks to us out of his written Word is the 
only and eternal God. Neither a blind force 
nor a diffused spirit of life, the “soul of the 
universe,” nor an impersonal all, can be an 
object to which prayer can be offered ; but only 
a conscious and self-acting, purposing and di- 
recting personality, exalted above all things, 
and ruling in his own inherent right. This 
infinite and all-glorious Object of prayer must 
also be recognized as subsisting in vital con- 
tact with all things—with the souls of men 
and with the material universe—so that he 
can act upon either and both of them. The 
Maker of our world, and of man upon it, has 
not cast away from himself that which he has 
made. He holds all things in his hands; he 
moves upon them at will, and his divine con- 
trol is never removed from any thing that he 
has made. It is, therefore, not impossible 
that God should hear prayer, or act according 
to his own free will in disposing his creation. 
Still further, it must be accepted that God is 


really and in fact approachable in prayer So 
he orders his affairs; to that effect are his 


promises and invitations. 
faith must believe. 

The Scriptural requirement of faith, as a 
condition requisite to success in prayer, sub- 
sists not arbitrarily by divine authority, but 
is of philosophical necessity. It is absurd to 
speak of offering prayer to a nonentity, or of 
trusting to any one for those things to which 
the attributes of his character do not reach. 
Since prayer in its very essence implies trust, 
fiducial reliance, there must abide in him that 
prays a satisfactory assurance of the ability 
and the readiness of him to whom he prays to 
hear and answer. He that comes to God must 
believe “that he is the rewarder of all them 
that diligently seek him.” And so recogniz- 
ing God it is clearly necessary that our ap- 
proaches to him shall be in sincerity, because 
he is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, 
and that our requests shall be in earnest, and 
our motives pure; for “if I regard iniquity 
in my heart, the Lord will not hear me when 
I pray.” And still further, the faith that so 
recognizes God as the object of prayer will 
also so affect the heart with a sense of the di- 


So he that prays in 





vine majesty and glory, that our supplications 
will be offered only with the most absolute 
submission, consenting implicitly that. the 
things asked shall be granted or denied, agree- 
able to God’s higher authority and better 
thoughts. , Prayer is entreaty, not command; 
it importunes, but with the ever present and 
always felt and joyfully accepted conviction 
that, after all, God knows best how to give or 
withhold the things we ask. 

It will scarcely be adding any thing to what 
has been said to declare, in form, that prayer 
is exclusively the exercise of the soul. It is 
not the bowing of the knees nor the prostration 
of the body. It consists not in words spoken 
nor in wishes set forth to the consciousness, nor 
yet in sighings, or smitings upon the breast, 
Any or all of these may be present where there 
is no true prayer; all these may be wanting, 
and yet the highest and most effective prayer 
may abound. It is quite possible that these 
forms may be advantageously employed as 
helps to prayer; in our present condition and 
circumstances they may often be necessary 
helps, and therefore they should not be de- 
spised nor flippantly neglected. But at best 
they are only helps to prayer, and not of its 
substance; and since there is a strong tend- 
ency in us to rest in the merely formal and 
unspiritual, it is important that we should al- 
ways remember that prayer consists not in forms 
nor in physical nor simply intellectual condi- 
tions, but is essentially and exclusively spirit- 
ual, Prayer is of the heart and not of the 
lips; of the soul and not of the body; of the 
affectional rather than of the intellectual na- 
ture. God is a spirit, and can be worshiped 
only in spirit ; and our worship is not what 
we do or say, but what the soul feels and ts 
before God, It is aspiration, emotion, intui- 
tion, yearning after God. 

Viewed in its ultimate analysis, prayer is 
the attitude of the quickened soul before God. 
These few words seem to embody the whole 
subject,—including all, with nothing in excess, 
Until quickened by the Holy Ghost, the soul, 
dend in its carnality, is incapable of prayer. 
Only the Divine Spirit can “teach us to pray ;” 
and till so taught we neither know how to pray 
nor what to pray for: and the beginnings of 
his instructions are made, not to the con- 
sciously recognized thoughts, but deep down 
in the fountains of the soul. Doubtless a 
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measure of that quickening power has passed 
upon all men, and especially upon all those to 
whose outward understandings the words of 
the Gospel have come, so that all are enabled 
to begin in its feeblest expression the great 
work of prayer. This is that “grace of God” 
bringing salvation, which the apostle tells us 
has “appeared to all-men ;” this is the meas- 
ure of grace given to all men to profit withal. 
Only in so far as the soul is raised out of the 
death of sin, by the life-giving power of the 
Holy Ghost, is it capable of the spiritual exer- 
cise of prayer. “The Spirit itself giveth ut- 
terance.” 

Considered thus in its purely spiritual char- 
acter, prayer is rather the attitude of the soul 
before God than any specific exercise. By the 
word attitude is intended to be expressed the 
conditions and relations in which the praying 
soul subsists in respect to God,—their correla- 
tions and reciprocal affinities. Attitude is here 
used in contradistinction to action ; for there 
may be action that is not prayer, and prayer 
that is quite distinct from all action. From 


the conditions of the case, whenever the quick- 
ened soul stands consciously and receptively 
before God, then and there is true and genuine 


prayer,—and not otherwise. 

With the eyes of the spiritual understanding 
enlightened to see God.as he is displayed in 
Christ, the soul is raised into a condition of 
living, of apprehending and trusting faith. 
God is recognized in his true character, and in 
his relations and dispensations towards re- 

‘deemed sinners, as he is declared in the Gospel, 
but never apprehended by merely natural rea- 
sun. And standing thus in the recognized 
presence of the great, the holy, the loving and 
redeeming One, the soul becomes possessed by 
the spirit of prayer; and its spontaneous im- 
pulses put themselves forth in forms corre- 
sponding with the spirit of the prayer taught 
by our Lord to his disciples. Foremost of all 
is recognized the divine Fatherhood,—gracious, 
and bringing salvation to lost sinners. Here 
the vision of faith passes into a holy confidence 
and comfortable assurance, in which the soul 
perpetually proclaims its new relationship, 

_erying, Abba, Father! But in all this the 
awful majesty of the divine person is still 
clearly seen, and in deepest humiliation and 
profoundest reverence the glory of him that 
dwelleth in heaven, exalted above all things, 
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is confessed. And now is seen the first and 
the perpetual expression of the soul’s desire 
before this ineffably glorious One, HaLtowep 
BE THY NAME. Thia is more than a thought 
conceived or a wish expressed; it is the in- 
stinctive outbreathing of the soul renewed by 
the Spirit and brought into its appropriate at- 
titude before God. It is the renewed soul’s 
unfashioned, perpetual worship, its spontane- 
ous prayer. Then, too, the soul’s impulses are 
drawn to and united with God’s; and his zeal 
for the advent and establishment of his king- 
dom among men pervades also the quickened 
soul, which now frames its first distinct petition 
for the setting up of Messiah’s kingdom. And 
this sacred sympathy with the great Redeemer, 
in all the after-stages of the life of faith, is 
breathed forth in holy aspirations for the out- 
pourings of the Divine Spirit and the salvation 
of souls. The revealed holiness of the sacred 
person operates also as a convicting power, 
discovering sin, and driving the soul to depre- 
cations and pleadings for pardon, while the 
complete fitness of the divine purposes appears 
so absolutely sufficient that all prayer resolves 
itself into an unreserved surrender of personal 
wishes apart from God, and “Thy will be 
done ” comprehends the whole. Towards that 
all the aspirations of the soul are drawn, and 
when our prayer is deepest our petitions are 
fewest. 

Let it not, however, be presumed that this 
holy state of prayer is unsuited to our present 
mixed condition of joys and sorrows, of labors 
and temptations. It contemplates all these 
things, and makes for them the most ample 
and sufficient provisions. The dangerous 
powers of temptations are recognized and dep- 
recated ; and safety against them is sought in 
the divine watch-care and delivering power. 
The need of temporal provisions is confessed, 
and the divine providence is looked to as suf- 
ficient for all these things, which are accord- 
ingly asked, but in great moderation of desire, 
and with entire submission to whatever the 
divine wisdom may ordain. The recognized 
sufficiency of God’s divine hand to dispose and 
direct all the affairs of life stays the soul in 
devout confidence. In the spirit of humble 
and trusting faith God is accepted as the sole 
and sufficient portion ; and, possessed of him, 
little else remains to be asked or desired. Each 
good thing is accepted and confessed as his gift; 











all sorrows and privations, as his fatherly dis- 
pensations. The present is peaceful, for God 
reigns; the future is full of hope, for he is able 
evermore to keep his own. 

The soul in the attitude of prayer before 
God actively responds to the gracious’ influ- 
ences of which, from the nature of the case, it 
becomes the subject. Raised to a lofty frame 
of quickened spiritual life, worship is the all- 
pervading and commanding state. The high- 
est form of worship must be spontaneous-—not 
merely nor chiefly volitional—and in its exer- 
cise the devout soul renders back to God that 
which is received by the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost. The conscious recognition of the 
divine goodness operating beneficently elicits 
the sentiment of gratitude, so that thanksgiv- 
ing becomes the unceasing exercise of the soul; 
while admiration of the transcendent excel- 
lence, now seen by the pure in heart, moves 
the whole affectional nature in holy love. To 
dwell thus in the perpetually recognized pres- 
ence of God, worshiping, giving thanks, loving 
him with an all-engrossing love,—this is true 
prayer, to “pray without ceasing.” 

Again: the soul in this attitude becomes 
eminently the subject of the impulses of the 
Divine Spirit. It is moved by the outgoings 
of the Spirit acting upon and actuating the 
soul; not absorbed into the divine fullness, 
but brought into spiritual harmony with God, 
and moved by a heavenly attraction towards 
him. Its state is first one of passive but long- 
ing receptivity, and next one of sacred im- 
pulses and inflamed desires to do all of God’s 
will. It is by the gift of his spirit that we are 
effectually taught to pray; and when he has 
wrought into our hearts such blessed conform- 
ity to himself, then “ the soul’s sincere desire” 
becomes the very essence of prayer. We con- 
template his past dealings with us, and confess 
to the praise of his grace, 

“He drew me and I followed on, 
Charmed to confess the voice divine,” 
and we confidently commit all our.interests to 
his gracious power, saying, with assured faith, 
“Thou wilt guide me by thy counsel, and 
afterwards receive me to glory.” 
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But although the essence of prayer is sim- 
ply spiritual, the attitude of the soul towards 
God,’ and the deepest and highest form of 
prayer is receptivity and aspiration, yet is it 
both our privilege and our duty to formulate 
our desires, and to ask that we may receive. 
If, as we are taught, 
** Prayer is appointed to convey 
The blessings God designs to give,” 

then should it be used, not to dispose him to 
be gracious, but to meet him in the way that 
he appointed, ‘and to render on our part the 
condition on which he sees fit to suspend his 
grace, He waits to be gracious, but his offers 
demand our asking. He delighis to give, but 
would have us ask, and his promise is without 
reservation that the Holy Spirit with all his 
fullness of grace shall be given for the asking. 

Nor is he unmindful of our temporal affairs, 
but even these he would have us bring before 
him. “Your heavenly father knoweth that 
ye have need of these things,” and our Lord 
Christ has taught us to pray for “our daily 
bread.” But while this may be done in an all- 
comprehending petition, and with the fullest 


: confidence of faith,—and even specifically, for 


many things—yet the faith that so asks is 
modest and teachable and submissive, as well 
as confident and importunate. It consents to 
be denied in details, being assured that the 
seemingly unanswered prayer may not im- 
probably return at length, with a richer fruit- 
age of blessings, not only for him that prays, 
but also for all whom he has given us among 
the multiplied relations of life. .As Christ 
himself has become the great Intercessor for 
all his people, so also does he permit his peo- 
ple to join their intercessions with his in behalf 
of all for whom he prays. How and in what 
measure his answers shall be given is for him 
alone to determine; it is enough that he calls 
us to this great privilege. As with all matters 
of religion, prayer belongs: to the sphere of 
spiritual things. It is not a physical force; 
its range of influences is aside from that of 
mechanical laws; it is of the spirit, and its 
phenomena must be sought among spiritual 
things. 
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Barsary Nations.—So very little has been 
written about the inhabitants of the mountain 
mass of the Auress, that it is all but a terra 
incognita. Yet in the Middle Ages it was the 
great stronghold of the Berbers, the head- 
quarters of Jabdas and of Dihya. The latter 
is best known as Kahina, the Berber queen and 
prophetess, who, at the head of, her mountain- 
eers, drove back the victorious Arabs, as far as 
Tripoli, and to whom is attributed, falsely, in 
Gibbon’s opinion, the wide-spread devastation 
of the country. Colonel Playfair, who was, 
for many years, the British Consul-general in 
Algeria, and wields a good pen, has written 
down for the English-speaking public his 
“Travels in the Footsteps of Bruce, in Algeria 
and Tunis” (London, 1877), and we get here 
for the first time a full and intelligent account 
of the Auress. He confirms, to some extent at 
least, what Shaw and Bruce say about the 
prevalence of light hair and blue eyes among 
the Aurassians; and of their comeliness he 


speaks very decidedly. He and his compan-' 


ion thought the average female beauty higher 
than in any country they knew. This he is 
inclined to attribute to a considerable infu- 
sion of Latin and Vandal blood. Fierce and 
warlike as the Berbers were, they were noted 
for their hospitality and fidelity to those that 
sought it; and there can be little doubt that 
many of the Latin colonists and Vandals who 
still remained in the country at the time of 
the Arab invasion took shelter from Moslem 
persecution in the valleys of the Auress, and 
became absorbed in its population. He notes, 
too, many indications of a Latin origin among 
them. For instance, they keep the 25th of 
December as a feast, under the name of 
“Moolid,”—the birth. Many ‘of their words 
are Latin; as orto,a garden; olm,an elm. The 
names of months are nearly the same as ours. 
Asmall blue cross tattoed upon the forehead is 
an almost invariable ornament with the women. 
One of the Kaids, indeed, actually boasted of 
his Roman descent, and evidently looked down 
upon the neighboring Kaid, who came of a 
Turkish stock, as a novus homo. Ethnologi- 
cally interesting and friendly as Colonel Play- 
fair found the Chawia—so the Auress Berbers 
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are properly called—a journey through their 
country has its drawbacks.- Their villages 
are not places of repose to a thin-skinned Eu- 
ropean; and the tracks that serve for roads 
are mostly of the break-neck sort, and well- 
nigh impassable but for the sagacity of the 
mules, which Colonel Playfair considers’ the 
most unjustly caluminated animals in theworld, 
“T know none,” he says, “ more sagacious, ex- 
cept perhaps the donkey.” It should be re- 
membered, however, that the popular notions 
about these creatures are always founded on 
the behavior of specimens, whose individuality 
of character has been repressed under the rule 
of civilized man. Dickens, in one of his 
“Uncommercial Traveler ” papers, points out 
the superiority of the donkey in costermonger 
hands over the typical donkey. A less amia- 
ble race, with which the author made acquaint- 
ance, was the Komair, one of a series of tribes 
(including the lion-eating Sidi Boogannim, 
whose existence, scouted by the Oxford dons of 
Shaw’s time, but was afterward proved by Bruce) 
that inhabit the mountainous border of country 
between Tunis and Algeria, and maintain an 
almost absolute independence, paying no trib- 
ute, and only nominally recognizing the au- 
thority of the Bey of Tunis. They bear, con- 
sequently, a bad character at the capital, for 
lawlessness and savagery; and Colonel Play- 
fair was warned not to attempt to cross their 
country, « warning which had the effect rather 


of stimulating his curiosity. As often happens 
in eases of this kind, the Komair proved to 
be somewhat Jess black than they had been 
painted; but for all that, scarcely desirable 


acquaintances for a vacation tourist. Colonel 
Playfair being an Englishman, and having 
been at Jerusalem and Kerouan, was, however, 
allowed to pass. “ The English,” writes Play- 
fair, with a slight touch of the sarcastic inter- 
mingled, “were such faithful friends of the 
Sultan, and in the habit of visiting holy places 
like Kerouan and Jerusalem, in fact so nearly 
Mohammedans (!) we were welcome, and might 
go where we pleased. I Janghingly asked them 
“what they would have done had we been 
French. My friend gave a broad grin, and 
passed his forefinger across his throat in reply.” 
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CusA.—The most prominent Spaniard in 
Cuba, Don Julian de Zulueta, Marquis of Alva, 
whose death is reported from Havana, was not 
an eminent man in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term; but was a most notorious charac- 
ter. He went out to Cuba about fifty years 
ago from his native province Alva, consigned 
to a rich uncle, by trade a lasajero—that is, a 
dealer in jerked beef and hides. His relative 
took a fancy to him, and, dying in 1841, left 
him a legacy of over a million dollars in gold. 
The young Zulueta took to sugar planting, 
which was then becoming a thriving business 
in the island, and bought two sugar planta- 
tions from a Count Penalver, who, from con- 
scientious motives, renounced all connection 
with slavery. The gangs on these estates 
were nearly worn out, and Zulueta obtained 
them for a very low price. The value of 
slaves was rising, and he at once saw that his 
best chance of success was to recruit his slave 
gangs by direct importation from Africa. He 
went forthwith into the slave-trade on a grand 
scale, and for twenty-five years was, as it is 
stated, the béte noire of every poor British Vice- 
consul on the island, who was supposed by 
conscientiously reporting cases of infraction 
of the treaty between Spain and Great Britain 
to suppress the traffic. He monopolized the 
services of one considerable British squadron 
on the coast of Africa and another in Cuban 
waters, and kept the Madrid Cabinet in perpet- 
nal hot water with that of St. James. He was 
pre-eminently the slave-trader of the century. 
He imported into Cuba, from Africa, during 
the twenty-five years he pursued the traffic, no 
fewer than one hundred thousand slaves. He 
was ably assisted in his operations by the sev- 
eral captains-general “of the island and their 
local representatives in the outlying districts. 
Zulueta and his partners owned, in the days of 
sailing-vessels, the fastest clippers that could 
be built or bought; and subsequently built in 
Glasgow the notorious ocean steamship, Norda- 
qui, which, with a tonnage of two thousand five 
hundred tons, could steam fourteen knots an 
hour. This vessel made two successful trips, 
landing, on each occasion, over two thousand 
African slaves. The Madrid Government were 
ultimately obliged, under pressure from the 
British Foreign Office, to order Zulueta’s arrest 
at Havana, and he was sent to Spain; but 
returned in a short time, none the worse for 
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his captivity, and renewed his business with 
great financial success. He was created Mar- 
quis of Alva, after the commencement of the 
war for independence, and died the other day, 
as the Cubans would say, “universally re- 
spected.” He left a widow and a large family, 
besides a fortune of twenty million dollars. 


Foreicn Items.—Missionary work in Bul- 
garia, under control of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, is to be resumed at the earliest 
possible moment. The Rev. F. W. Flocken, 
who is native to the soil, and stands high in 
the esteem of his own countrymen and the 
American Christian Church, has been super- 
intending this mission field for years. After 
the outbreak of the Russo-Turkish War. he 
came to America to further the missionary 
cause in other directions; but now that war is 
no longer imminent, he has gone back to re- 
port upon the most feasible plans for future 
operations in the Turkish provinces. 

— The Rev. R. J. Kellogg, a native of New 
York State, and a member of the Wyoming 
Conference, has been recently sent out by the 
Church to superintend our educational inter- 
ests in Liberia, Africa. The mission sustained 
there since 1832 is now composed of an an- 
nual conference, and is doing a wonderful 
work for the three-quarters of a million of 
Liberians, most of whom are Mohammedans. 
There is a regular common-school system in 
the country; but our Church has hitherto per- 
formed the most efficient educational work in 
that Republic. We have fifteen day-schools 
under our control, and maintain the “ Liberia 
Conference Seminary,” for the training of 
teachers. Mr. Kellogg will prove a most ca- 
pable principal. He has made a good record 
as a preacher, but is as well known as a teacher, 
although only a little over thirty years old. 

—The American Missionary Society, at its 
recent anniversary, reported that since organ- 
izing the Foreign work, it had sent out 530 
ordained missionaries to different parts of the 
world. And by this agency 26 languages have 
been reduced to writing; preparing in these 
languages, grammars, lexicons, school-books, 
religious books, and translations of the Bible. 
They are now working in 46 different languages, 
have organized 850 Churches, with a member- 
ship of 83,000. Nearly 2,000 members were 
added during the past year. 














MUNICH AS AN ART CENTER. 

Hunpreps of Americans will, during the 
present season, have their thoughts directed 
towards the solution of the question, “ Where, 
on the whole, is the best center for art study, 
art instruction, and art inspiration?” The 
number of our countrymen who are to give 
their lives to art, in its study and practice, is 
every year increasing. This is the necessary 
result of our maturing history, and an illus- 
tration of the law of demand and supply. 
The strides forward which the United States 
has made since the civil war are truly marvel- 
ous. The enormous increase in wealth; the 
firmer faith in our national perpetuity ; the 
corresponding development of a distinctively 
American character; the manly independence 
from old European prejudices, and from Eu- 
ropean criticisms and sneers; the healthy and 
successful endeavor to care for ourselves in 
every thing which strengthens the govern- 
ment,—all these and many more circumstances 
are preparing the way for a distinctively Amer- 
ican art. In former numbers of the NarionaL 
Repository we have referred to Paris, Rome, 
and Florence as art centers, and as furnishing 
to the young, aspiring artist the desirable con- 
ditions of improvement. Of all capitals of 
the world, Rome is doubtless richest in works 
which the student of art should fully under- 
stand; Paris has gathered an immense amount 
of most valuable material in her public and 
private collections, and is the home of some 
of the most enthusiastic artists, and of the 
ablest art critics of the world; Florence has 
recently been most favorably represented by 
our intelligent and industrious consul as an 
excellent place for advanced study. Let us 
look at some of the advantages of Munich. 
Without doubt, Munich owes its present proud 
position to the plans and generous patronage 
of its late king, Ludwig. By him was dem- 
onstrated that an art capital might be created 
within the life-time of a single generation. 
The theory so generally prevalent that centu- 
ries are necessary to accumulate the requisite 
art treasures to attract students and masters 
was successfully exploded by this shrewd and 
generous ruler. The one theory which he at- 
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tempted to realize in his own capital was, that 
architecture, painting, and sculpture are truly 
sister arts, and they should be developed con- 
jointly in public monuments for the education 
of the people in knowledge and true love of 
country. ‘To found an academy of art was 
among the first works, and from that time te 
the present, a period of some sixty years, the 
Munich Academy has given tone and direction 
to Munich art. King Ludwig was exceedingly 
fortunate in securing the great Cornelius as 
first director of the academy. He assumed 
this position in 1824, It is not too much to 
say of Cornelius that he stood in the very 
front yank of modern artists; indeed, he has 
had few peers in this century. . The influence 
which he wielded over the pupils who came 
under his instruction was something wonder- 
ful. His own master spirit molded and swayed 
the entire school which he founded. While 
this painter had numerous commissions at 
Dusseldorf, at Berlin, and at Rome itself, he 
can be seen in all his real strength and grand- 
eur only at Munich. While his works are 
open to criticism, it must be conceded that the 
conceptions of this master, wrought out in the 
Glyptothek and the famous Ludwigskirche, 
are models well worthy the attention of the 
ambitious student of art. The successors of 
Cornelius have been men worthy to receive bis 
mantle. Professor Julius Schnorr, the famous 
illustrator of the Bible, possessed a more keen 
sense of the subtler beauties of art, and drank 
deeply at the very fountains of artistic inspi- 
ration; yet he lacked the consuming zeal of 
Cornelius, and was wanting in his marvelous 
power to reproduce himself in others. Yet 
Professor Schnorr was a most worthy director 
of the academy, and entered into the plans of 
the king with much zeal and enthusiasm, 
Next Kaulbach, who had before been a pro- 
fessor, now came to the directorship of the 
academy. Of him it may be said that few 
painters of modern times have been more 
crowded with important commissions or whose 
works were in greater demand. While he was 
thus tempted at times to be somewhat hurried 
in his work, and towards the close of his life 
the genre spirit somewhat invaded the purity” 
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of his early classic style, Kaulbach’s impress 
is on much noble work at Munich, and these, 
his creations, form by no means the least of 
the many attractions of Munich as an art 
center. He was succeeded by the present pop- 
ular and able director, Karl Piloty, who had 
been educated in the school of Munich, and 
has proved himself a not unworthy successor 
to the three famous masters who had preceded 
him. It is probably true that Munich has 
yielded to the almost universal tendency of 
art in our day towards realism. High historic 
and idealistic work now occupies the exclusive 
study of scarcely none of the great artists. 
Yet Munich still maintains its reputation for 
requiring of her students the extremest sever- 
ity and accuracy of drawing, for studying na- 
ture in order to ascertain her essential forms, 
and antique sculpture as the best means to an 
ideal rendering of nature, since the Greeks 
doubtless approached most nearly to a perfect 
interpretation of nature. As a place for mere 
academic study, we believe Munich has, there- 
fore, few equals. 

Again if the student desires to see art de- 
veloped in what may be called logical sequence, 
that is, the natural succession and relation of 
the fine arts, in no city of Europe can he see 
this in such perfection as in Munich. We all 
know how much this logical method of the 
Germans has been ridiculed in every depart- 
ment of inquiry; but that there is a logical 
sequence of things no one can doubt, and it is 
well that the artist should not entirely ignore 
this side of his studies. True, a merely logical 
method may rob art of its true inspiration; 
but that inspiration can be put in logical form 
may not be denied. Certainly the presence in 
one town of representative buildings of all or- 
ders and ages, with the appropriate decoration 
of statuary and painting, is nosmall privilege to 
the student of art history. To find in a single 
morning ramble buildings in every pure Greek 
style, in the Romanesque, the Gothic, the By- 
zantine, the earliest Christian basilica, and 
the most gorgeous temple of worship, can be 
no unimportant matter. This may rob Mn- 
nich of that beauty and picturesqueness which 
attaches to Nuremberg, and to many English 
towns; but for artistic study this variety, 
while the work of one age, and, therefore, 
somewhat artificial and stilted, has its very 


decided advantages. One great drawback to 
Vou. IV.—18 





Munich is its wretched climate. Being the 
highest of the important capitals of Europe, 
with the exception of Madrid, and in the vi- 
cinity of the Tyrolese Alps, it is intensely 
cold in Winter, while in Summer the plateau 
upon which it is situated often glows with a 
scorching heat. The variations of tempera- 
ture are rapid and severe. The government 
has, however, aimed to keep the expenses of 
living in Munich very reasonable, in conse- 
quence of which many students have been 
diverted from Rome, Paris, Berlin, and other 
expensive centers. 


ART NEWS. 
—The Paris correspondents seem to agree 


| that the collection of art works in the Palace 


of the Champs Elysées this year is more than 
usually crowded, disorderly, and confused. 
The number of objects on exhibition is about 
five thousand, being four hundred more than 
last year. It is the deliberate judgment of 
many competent critics that the objects of such 
exhibitions would better be secured by dimin- 
ishing the number of articles nine-tenths. 
Some five or six hundred well selected works 
of high value would render the exhibition 
somewhat choice and exclusive, and conse- 
quently stimulate artists to higher endeavor 
in order to secure a place in the hall. The 
general judgment seems to be that these five 
thousand objects contain very few works of 
high order. The landscapes are very numer- 
ous, nnd in some few instances of unusual ex- 
cellence. The style of landscape in our day 
is wholly different from that of the school of 
Clande Lorraine, the two Poussins, and other 
of the old masters. Theirs was an ideal school 
of landscape; their paintings were projected 
from their own conceptions of beauty and re- 
lation; hence in their works we sometimes 
meet with strange idiosyncrasies, geometric 
exactness, and startling anachronisms; while 
in our day the landscapist works in contact 
with nature, and strives to catch her ever-va- 
rying moods. In our days the work of the 
landscapist seems more simple and more easily 
interpreted by every earnest student. It may 
be a question not easily settled which of these 
schools is to be regarded best. Each has its 
excellencies and its defects. To the soul of 
the true artist nature spenks words full of in- 
spiration, and to him is administered an en- 
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trance into her own arcana and:to truths un- 
known to the mere idealist. Contrariwise, we 
are not to suppose that the glories and beau- 
ties of any real scene which earth may present 
may not be far below that reflection which 
imagination may paint, and which may be 
entered upon during some future stage of our 
progress. Be this as it may, our age is more in- 
clined to the real as nature presents it, and hence 
the works of modern landscapists unfortunately 
are too much lacking in the purest sentiment. 
Judging from the numerous reports of this 
exhibition that have reached us, the highest 
excellence is found with the portrait painters, 
This only illustrates and proves what has just 
been said, namely, that the present tendencies 
of art are strongly towards naturalism. In 
M. Fautin Latour the bourgeoisie have found 
the highest interpreter of the peculiar energy, 
virtue, and foibles of their class. Himself a 
burgess, he enters upon his work with a mar- 
velous intensity which has secured for him a 
very high place in the list of French portrait 
painters. A French family of the middle class, 
on exhibition by this artist, has received the 
very highest praise from all the critics, and es- 


tablished, if not greatly enhanced the high rep- 
utation already borne by this artist. Scareely 
less favorable have been the notices of the work 


of M. Paul Dubois, the sculptor. Already 
noted as the director of the Luxembourg, and 
just now assuming the directorship of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Dubojs is well known 
as an art critic of high order, and a sculptor 
of marked success. It is said that no modern 
artist has been more successful in imitating 
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Leonardo da Vinci in portrait-painting, Ip 
this exhibition there is a most marked lack of 
battle-pieces. The battle-piece has hitherto 
been the favorite study of French artists, and, 
therefore, the most popular product among 
the war-loving Frenchmen. But it is said 
that the ministry of the French Government 
formally requested their artists to withdraw 
all pictures which might have a tendency to 
annoy German visitors, and the artists accord- 
ingly complied, placing this class of their 
productions in a separate and almost private 
collection. This seems a triumph of courtesy 
and good sense, since Germany has already 
made a generous, and, in many respects, most 
honorable, contribution of art-works to the 
Universal Exhibition. 

— We have before noticed the sale of the 
modern portion of the noted Novar Collection 
by Christie, of London. The second or ancient 
portion was recently sold by the same house, 
Among the second portion was the celebrated 
“Madonna Dei Candelabri,” by Raphael, 
This picture had been the theme of discussion 
for months before in the circles of art-pur- 
chasers, and when it was put under the ham- 
mer of the auctioneer no purchaser was found, 
It was bought in for $97,500—the owner be- 
lieving that even a larger sum could be real- 
ized. Claude, Hobbema, Murillo, Ruysdael, 
Jansteen, Gerald Terburg, Wouvermans, Car- 
acci, Paul Veronese, and others were repre- 
sented in this very remarkable collection. 
Independently of the “Madonna Dei Cande- 
labri,” the sale of old works realized over 
$200,000. 
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Sunrise 1n Braziu.—In “The Voyage of 
the Challenger,” Wyville Thompson describes 
the dawn of day in a Brazilian forest. He, 
with some friends, started on a horseback 
journey at two o’clock one morning. He says: 
“We were now obliged to trust entirely to the 
instinct of our horses, for if a path were vis- 
ible in the daylight, there was certainly none 
in the dark, and we scrambled for a couple of 
hours right up the side of the ridge. When 
we reached the top, we came upon flat, open 





ground, bounded in front of us by the dark 
line of dense forest. The night was almost 
absolutely silent, only now and then a peculiar 
shrill cry of some night-bird reached us from 
the woods. As we got into the skirt of the 
forest, the morning broke; but the réveil in 8 
Brazilian forest is wonderfully different from 
the slow creeping on of the dawn of a Summer 
morning at home, to the music of the thrusbes 
answering one another’s full, rich notes from 
neighboring thorn-trees. Here, suddenly & 
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yellow light spreads upward in the east, the 
stars quickly fade, and the dark fringes of the 
forest and the tall palms show out black 
against the yellow sky, and, almost before one 
has time to observe the change, the sun has 
risen, straight and fierce, and the whole land- 
scape is bathed in the full light of day. But 
the morning is, for yet another hour, cool and 
fresh, and the scene is indescribably beautiful. 
The woods, so absolutely silent before, break 
at once into noise and movement. Flocks of 
toucans flutter and scream on the tops of the 
highest forest trees, hopelessly out of shot; the 
ear is pierced by the strange, wild screeches 
of a little band of macaws which fly past you 
like the rapped-up ghosts of the birds on some 
gaudy old brocade. There is no warbling, no 
song—only harsh noise. Now and then a set 
of cries more varied than the rest tell us that 
a troop of monkeys are passing across from tree 
to tree among the higher branches. And the in- 
sects are now all awake. A gorgeous butterfly 
comes fluttering along the path like a loosely 
folded sheet of intensely blue tinsel, flashing 
brilliant reflections in the sun; great dark- 
blue, shining bees fly past with a loud hum; 
tree-bugs of a splendid metallic luster, and in 
the most extraordinary harlequin coloring of 
scarlet and blue and yellow, cluster around a 
branch so thickly as to weigh it down, and 
make their presence perceptible yards off by 
their peculiar and not unpleasant odor. But 
how weak it is to say that that exquisite little 
humming-bird, whirring and fluttering in the 
air, has a head of ruby, and a throat of em- 
erald, and wings of sapphire, as if any tri- 
umph of the jeweler’s art could ever vie in 
brillianey with that sparkling epitome of life 
and light!” 


PHOSPHORESCENCE.—It is now a well estab- 
lished fact that the wonderful display of light 
80 often observed at sea, and especially in the 
wake of ships, is due to the presence of innu- 
merable animalcules. A scientist, during a 
voyage in the Southern Atlantic, states that 
the sea every night was a ‘perfect blaze of 
phosphorescence. There was no moon, and 
although the sky was perfectly clear and the 
stars shone brightly, the luster of the heavens 
was fairly eclipsed by that of the sea. The 
unbroken part of the surface appeared pitch- 
black, but wherever there was the least ripple 
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the whole line broke into a brilliant crest of 
clear, white light. The wake of the ship was 
an avenue of intense brightness. It was easy 
to read the smallest print, sitting at the after- 
part in the cabin, and indeed the light was co 
vivid as to throw the sails and rigging into 
distinct lights and shadaws. This phosphores- 
eence was chiefly due to an animaleulum called 
Pyrosoma, of. which many specimens were 
taken with a tow-net, and which glowed like 
molten iron. 

Pyrosoma isa free-swimming colony of simple 
ascidians, having the form of a lengthened 
cylinder, open at one end and closed and com- 
ing to a point at the other; the separate indi- 
viduals, often to the number of many thou- 
sands, are of a consistency between jelly and 
cartilage, and are provided with a fairly devel- 
oped nervous system. But these were by no 
means the only luminous animals. There 
were large numbers of copepod crustaceans, 
each of which, on being shaken in tke curves of 
the waves, emitted a spark of light of great 
intensity, and the breaking water seemed filled 
with these glittering points. Besides these 
species mentioned, there are many others en- 
dowed with this light-giving power. 


OXYGEN IN THE Sun.—Spectrum analysis 
has shown that the chemical composition of 
the sun is not altogether unlike that of our 
own earth. The general similarity of compo- 
sition between the two orbs is just what we 
should expect if the earth originally formed 
part of a vast nebula from which the solar 
system has gradually been evolved, and of 
which the sun still remains as the representa- 
tive of the central part, in a state of con- 
densation. And yet there are many points in 
which the chemical composition of the sun, as 
far as we know it, differs from theearth. It is 
true that while the points of similarity have 
undoubtedly been great, the points of dissimi- 
larity have perhaps been greater. Hydrogen, 
for example, is one of the most wide-spread 
bodies here, and it is also found in enormous 
volume in the sun’s atmosphere. But how 
comes it that no trace of such common ele- 
ments as oxygen and nitrogen is to be found 
by searching the solar spectrum? Air and 
water, the most important things around us, 
are made up in very large measure of oxygen. 
It forms, in fact, about one-fifth of the air we 
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breathe, and not less than eight-ninths of the 
water we drink, and it is estimated to form no 
Jess than one-half of the entire globe. How 
different, then, must a world be without oxy- 
gen! Up to Jast year the spectroscope utterly 
failed to detect the slightest trace of oxygen 
in the solar atmosphere. And while it is now 
almost universally known that Dr. Henry 
Draper, of New York, in August, 1877, made 
the important announcement that he had dis- 
covered it in the sun, the unscientific are still 
wondering how it was accomplished. 

In 1873 Dr. Draper proposed to produce 
photographs of the spectrum of the stars and 
other heavenly bodies. For purposes of com- 
parison he photograhed the spectra of oxygen 
and many other gases. On comparing the 
solar spectrum with that of the air-spectrum, 
or the spectrum obtained by passing the elec- 
tric spark throngh common air, it was curious 
to mark how line answered to line, group to 
group, so far, at least, as related to the oxygen, 
with this remarkable difference, that the oxy- 
gen lines were continued in the solar spectrum 
as bright lines, and not as dark lines as is the 
rule in spectrum lines. It is probably in con- 
sequence of this unexpected behavior of the 
oxygen that its presence has hitherto escaped 
detection in the solar spectrum; for it is, of 
course, more difficult to detect bright lines on 
a less bright background than to detect dark 
lines under similar conditions. It is suggested 
that the reason of the non-appearance of an 
oxygen dark line may be that the intensity of 
the light from a great thickness of ignited 
oxygen overpowers the effect of the photo- 
sphere. Admitting this, we must admit that 
a relatively large proportion of the sun’s light 
is due to ignited gases like oxygen. 


An IMPRISONED Owr..—A farmer living not 
far from Lancaster, Pennsylvania, had an 
opportunity recently of witnessing how an 
interloper is punished by the martin species 
of bird. A pair of martins had taken posses- 
sion of a small box, and were building their 
nest. One day while they were absent, a 
screech owl entered and made himself com- 
fortably at home, and when the martins re- 
turned, he would not allow them to enter. 
The smaller birds were nonplused for a while, 
and in a short time flew away, seemingly giv- 
ing up the figlit. But if the owl was of this 
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opinion he was sadly fooled, for shortly the 
little ones came back, bringing with them a 
whole army of their companions, who imme- 
diately set to work, and, procuring mud, plas- 
tered the entrance to the box entirely up, 
They then flew away. In a few days the box 
was examined, and the naughty owl was found 
to be quite dead. Served him right. 


ANOTHER Acoustic WonpDER.—Before the 
novelty of the telephone had passed away the 
phonograph was announced, and the latter is 
almost immediately followed by the “ micro- 
phone,” as it is called. This instrument may 
be said to enlarge the sphere of telephonic 
hearing, somewhat as the microscope does the 
power of ordinary vision. It enables us not 
only to transmit ordinary conversation with 
perfect distinctness to the most distant points 
through the telephone, but also to render the 
faintest sounds audible in the same manner. 
When we are told that the brushing of a soft 
camel’s-hair pencil over a wooden surface can 
be made to produce an intensely Joud noise in 
a microphone a hundred miles away, and even 
that the foot-fall of a fly can be heard at a 
distance by the same instrumentality, we are 
at first inclined to regard it as an ingenious 
scientific joke. The discovery is, however, no 
deception; and the apparatus by which the 
seeming miracle is wrought is as simple as the 
telephone itself. Never were such astonishing 
results obtained by means so commonplace 
and cheap. 

The basis of the new invention is the dis- 
covery that certain substances are peculiarly 
sensitive to sound, as others are to light. If 
these substances are made part of an electric 
circuit, sonorous vibrations produced in their 
vicinity are taken up and transmitted through 
the circuit, and may be received and rendered 
audible in a telephone at any distant point. 
The new contrivance takes the place of the 
transmitting portion of the ordinary telephone. 
Two blocks of gas carbon have little cups 
scooped in them, and are attached to a thin 
piece of pine. The latter is glued to a piece 
of thick wood, forming a base-board in such a 
way that an end view presents the shape of 
the letter L. A small stick of gas carbon, 
pointed at each end, is supported by the blocks 
of carbon, the points resting in the cups. . 
Wires enter through the back of the sound- 
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board into the carbon blocks, which are thus 
connected, the one with a battery, the other 
with a line wire. A Bell’s telephone, at the 
other end of the circuit, is connected with the 
line wire and the battery, and that is all. 
Even when the instrument is constructed in the 
roughest manner, it is so sensitive that the 
stroke of a feather on the base-board becomes 
audible to a listener at the telephone miles 
away. Instead of the pointed carbon we may 
use as the speaking instrument a glass tube 
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filled with a mixture of finely divided tin and 
zinc, and plugged at each end with pieces of 
carbon resting against the powder, and having 
wires attached to them. This tube is laid 
upon a sounding-box, a box of thin wood, with 
one end open. The box is used as a mouth- 


piece, and the whole forms one of the best 
articulating telephones ever devised. 

The microphone is in its very infancy as yet, 
and it can not be predicted what may come of 
it when it is developed and perfected. 
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PROTESTANTISM IN MExico.—The recogni- 
tion by our Government of President Diaz as 
the rightful ruler of the Mexicans, has brought 
these southern neighbors in more intimate re- 
lations with us than have hitherto existed. 
Our commercial interests are likely to profit 
by this friendly manifestation; but what is 
better still, our religious influence will get a 
stronger hold and must give Mexico a more 
advanced Christian position than she has been 
sustaining. There can be no doubt that its 
ten millions of people, of whom, however, 
nearly two-thirds are Indians, are freeing them- 
selves from the trammels in which the Roman 
Catholic Church has held them for nearly 
three hundred and fifty years. In no country 
on the face of the earth had Jesuitism a 
stronger hold. Both the civil and religious 
condition of the Mexicans were controlled by 
popish emissaries from Rome. ‘They deter- 
mined the grade of culture admissible, they 
shaped the character of the domestic institu- 
tions and regulated their politics. The result 
is, books are scarce, only one-sixth of the adult 
population can read, there is general poverty, 
morality is at a low ebb, and superstition chains 
the multitude, as if in the lowest depths of 
heathendom. Now and then the people would 
rise up, as one man, and rebel against the 
usurpations of the Jesuits. Thus in 1767 
they expelled the Society of Jesus, and again 
in 1827; but as there are hundreds of monas- 
teries, and these possess nearly all the wealth of 
Mexico, it was an easy task for the Jesuits to 
smuggle themselves into the country, and ina 
tnousand disguises they have maintained them- 





selves until now. There is, however, every 
reason to believe that the work so auspiciously 
begun in 1852, by Miss Rankin, and generally 
taken up by Protestant Churches in 1860, when 
religious freedom was declared by the State, 
has advanced to a status that promises the 
early extinction of the last vestige of Rom- 
ish power. Bishep Merrill, in his recent re- 
port of our mission work in Mexico, pro- 
nounces that country as having entered on a 
new era by the revolution of 1827, and com- 
pares that event in importance to the revolu- 
tion Henry VIII effected in England in 1531. 
Whatever may be said about the injustice of a 
foreign ruler forcing himself upon a distant 
nation, Maximilian was certainly true to the 
highest interests of his unwilling subjects, and 
did much to elevate their civil status, and to 
liberalize their religious condition. The secu- 
larization of the Church property begun under 
President Juarez he ordered to be perfected, 
although the clericals threatened him with re- 
prisals. He also granted the foundation of a 
Reformed Catholic Church, called “the Church 
of Jesus,” which is now under the control of 
the Rev. Dr. Riley, of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, and is in a most flourishing condi- 
tion. Our own mission, only started in 1872, 
under the efficient superintendency of the 
Rev. Dr. Wm. Butler, now reports seventeen 
Church organizations, Sabbath-schools and 
day-schools; an orphanage; and a first-class 
pictorial religious newspaper, whose circula- 
tion exceeds that of any other in Mexico. The 
Methodist Episcopal*Church South has also 


supported 2 mission since 1872 In the same 
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year the Presbyterian Church Missionary So- 
ciety began labors independently, besides con- 
tinuing its support of the work begun by the 
American and Foreign Christian Union, which 
maintained missions in Mexico from 1856 to 
1873. 


Dr. Cuas. Hopge.—The American Church 
has produced many eminent ministers. Their 
achievements honor the different denomina- 
tions with whom these brilliant lights cast 
their lot. Their devotion to God and man 
threw a halo about their own lives and those of 
all Christians, so enduring that it makes one 
wish Gray had never written those strange and 
inconsistent words: 

“The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


All great deeds bring in their inevitable train 
the glory of immortality. No more will the 
works wrought for good by man be forgotten, 
than the great offering on Calvary by which 
Christ made of heaven an eternal Sabbath, and 
gave to earth the day, 


+ « When shall all men’s good 
Be each man’s rule, and universal peace 
Lie likea shaft of light across the land.” 
Many eminent preachers we can boast of, 
many eminent divines we can not. In the 
century of our history only a few names loom 
up above the theological horizon. The many 
divinity schools of this country have had 
their chairs filled by men who would be an 
honor to any land. But most of these good 
Christian teachers were themselves simply stu- 
denis. In our colonial era the name of Jona- 
than Edwards stands alone to mark out our 
achievements in philosophy and theology. He 
was the only man in America in the first half 
of the eighteenth century who is entitled to 
stand as its representative of religions and 
speculative thought. He is distinguished alike 
for a most boundless development of metaphys- 
ical tastes and ability, and for the freedom, 
even to audacity, with which he attempted 
to adjust the Calvinist theology to the princi- 
ples and conclusions of a reasoned philosophy. 
Timothy Dwight, Nathaniel Emmons, Samuel 
Hopkins, Edwards A. Park, Moses Stuart, Na- 
thaniel W. Taylor, Albert Barnes, the Alexan- 
ders, Francis Wayland, Tayler Lewis, Bishop 
M’Ilvaine, Bangs, Fisk, M’Clintock, Whedon, 
Bl-deoe, Dr. True, whose loss we have just 
been called on to mourn also, and a hundred 
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others have shed luster on the American name 
since the era of independence opened; but 
none of these can, in grandeur of achieve. 
ment, compare with Charles Hodge, who re- 
cently died at Princeton an octogenarian. He 
was not only par excellence the Calvinistic 
theologian of America, but the Nestor of all 
American theology; and though we differ 
widely with him in many things, we yet ac- 
cept this master mind and beautifully adorned 
life as the grandest result of our Christian in- 
tellectual development. He produced many 
valuable writings, but above all stands his 
“Systematic Theology,” a work which has 
only hegun its influence in molding the relig- 
ious thought of the English-speaking world. 
We could wish that its fallacy of dependence 
upon the Calvinistic theology were not one of 
its faults. But what is this slight failing com- 
pared with the masterful leading of a thou- 
sand souls, lost in speculation, from the laby- 
rinth of doubt and despair to the haven of 
heavenly faith and angelic security? We 
may say of this now sainted man, With all thy 
faults we love thee still. Princeton has lost its 
greatest ornament, the Presbyterian Church 
its most precious gem, the American Church 
her greatest earth-born luminary. 


PROTESTANTISM A FariurE.—So says Dr, 
Ewer, the great Ritualist rector of a Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, in New York City ; so 
says Dr. Presion, a Prostestant apostate, now 
high in the counsels of the Romanists as one 
of their vicars-general; and so says Charles 
Loyson, better known by the appellation” he 
bore—Pére Hyacinthe—previous. to his apos- 
tasy at Notre-Dame. This erratic ex-Carmelite 
monk, recently delivered a lecture at the Winter 
Circus, in Paris. His subject was Deism. He 
argued, on moral, historical, and ethnological 
grounds, that Deism could never be accepted 
by the French people, Protestantism being also 
out of the question, and that a reformed Catho- 
licism is the only solution. Now the question 
we should like to see solved is what a “Re- 
formed Catholicism” really is. “Thus far,” it 
has béen very aptly said, “ the only form that 
this unreformed Romanist has made is to take 
a wife. So far so good. But matrimony ie 
not Christianity. It is not even a Christian 
duty. It is not necessary to the perfection of 
Christian character, Many of the best men 
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and best women in the Church have been un- 
married. And if we hold it a duty to marry, 
what shall we say of half, more than half, of 
the Church, who are obliged to wait till they 
are asked before they can perform their duty 
in this matter? But Hyacinthe has come to 
the conclusion that ‘Protestantism is out of 
the question.” We saw that he was on that 
ground when he was pretending to make God 
out of a bit of bread. We are glad to learn 
that he no longer wears a mask, and holds 
with Dr. Ewer that Protestantism is a fail- 
ure. Protestantism will probably survive them 


both.” 


Mopern InFipetity.—A well-known Uni- 
tarian, formerly the editor of the North Amer- 
ican Review, and now a Professor of Divinity 
in Harvard University, is reported to have 
said recently: “A Church which lays intense 
emphasis on what it does not believe, and 
whose members know not how to express any 
article of faith without a negative particle, is 
anursery of skepticism and infidelity, and noth- 
ing better. At the same time there is no in- 
tolerance so bitter and scornful as that of the 
so-called Churches Whose faith consists in not 
believing.” Whereupon the New York Ob- 
server takes occasion to remark: “ We do not 
know; in what connection this was it appears 
to be a careful statement of the creed of the 
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Unitarians, Mr. G. W. Curtis undertook to 
answer, in a recent address, the question, 
‘What is Unitarianism? and we made his 
answer a study, but with vain result. The 
sum of it appeared ‘liberty not to believe.’ 
When a person asked the wife of Horace 
Greeley if she believed in Spiritualism, he is 
reported ‘to have interposed the remark, ‘ Yes, 
she believes any thing that is not in the Bible.’ 
And that is the just limit of modern skep- 
ticism. It denies the revelation of God to 
man, and swallows every thing with a readi- 
ness that would make Jonah’s whale blush.” 


ANDOVER IN LucK.—A letter was recently 
received at Andover Theological School, in- 
quiring to whose order a check should be 
drawn if that school of the prophets needed 
funds. A prompt reply brought, by return 
post, a check for twenty-five thousand dollars 
payable to the order of Edward Taylor, Treas- 
urer, “For the benefit and purposes of An- 
dover Theological Seminary, as the Trustees 
may think best.” This is a gift as remarka- 
ble in its spontaneousness and freedom from 
conditions, as it is generous. We are only 
sorry not to know the name of the donor. 
Were such a check to go to Drew, or any other 
one of our divinity schools, we should not rest 
until we had the name or names that give 
character to such a paper. 
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Marketing rs Tanitt.—An_ English- 
woman, who is more than an ordinary ob- 
server and adept at the pen, has recently 
bronght ont a little work on Tahiti, written 
most cleverly, as the Englishman would say. 
She has entitled it “A Voyage in the Sunbeam,” 
and makes good her assertion on the first page 
of the book, by all that she writes on the pages 
that follow it. We hardly know where to cull, 
80 many interesting pictures of Tahitian life 
does she furnish us. Our readers are aware 
that this beantiful island of the Pacific Ocean 
is the principal of the Society Islands, and its 
inhabitants a good-humored, gay, happy, and 
cheerful, as well as honest, well-behaved, and 
obliging people. They are nearly all Chris- 
tians, having been converted by Protestant 





missionaries, principally under the influence 
of the London Missionary Society, and are 
also pretty generally educated, of course only 
in the lower acceptation of that term. Here 
is Mrs. Brassey’s description of Tahitian mar- 
keting. “At 4:45 this morning some of us 
landed to see the market, this being the great 
day when the natives come in from the coun- 
try and surrounding villages, by sea and by 
land, in boats or on horseback, to sell their 
produce and buy necessaries for the coming 
week. We walked through the shady streets 
to the two covered market buildings, parti- 
tioned across with two great branches of 
oranges, plantains, and many-colored vegeta- 
bles hung on strings. The mats, beds, and 
pillows, still lying about, suggested the idea 
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that the salesmen and women had passed the 
night among their wares. The gayly-attired, 
good-looking, flower-decorated crowd, of some 
seven or eight hundred people, all chattering 
and langhing, and some staring at us—but not 
rudely—looked much more like a chorus of 
opera-singers dressed for their parts in some 
grand spectacle than ordinary market-going 
peasants, Whatever way one turned the pros- 
pect was an animated and attractive one. 
There, beneath the shade of large, smooth, 
light-green banana-leaves, was a group of 
earnest bargainers for mysterious looking fish, 
luscious fruit, and vegetables; there, sheltered 
by. a drooping mango, whose rich clusters of 
purple and orange fruit hung in tempting 
proximity to lips and hands, another little 
crowd was similarly engaged. Orange trees 
were evidently a favorite rendezvous; and a 
a row of flower-sellers had established them- 
selves in front of a hedge of scarlet hibiscus 
and double Cape jasmine. Every vender car- 
ried his stock in trade, however small the arti- 
cles comprising it might be, on a bamboo. pole 
across his shoulder, occasionally with rather 
ludicrous effect, as, for instance, when the 
thick but light pole supported only a tiny fish 
six inches long at one-end, and two mangoes 
at the other. Every body seemed to have 
brought to market just what he or she hap- 
pened to have on hand, however small the 
quantity. The women would have one, two, 
or three new-laid eggs in a leaf-basket, one 
crab or lobster, three or four prawns, or one 
little trout. Under these circumstances, mar- 
keting for so large a party as ours was a some- 
what long operation, and I was much amused 
in watching our provider as he went about 
collecting things by ones and twos, until he 
piled a little cart qujte full and had it pushed 
off to the shady quay.” 


JOURNALISM IN YE ANCIENT Days.—That 
grand antiquarian, Dr. John Doran, whose 
death England does not mourn alone, brought 
out many an interesting and pathetic story about 
local newspapers in his last book finished only a 
few weeks before, and published a few weeks 
' after, his death. Most of the provincial towns 
of England established journals at a time when 
curious advertisements and naively worded 
notices were the common occurrence. In the 
collecting of these Dr. Doran’s inmost soul 
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must have taken extreme delight. There isan 
infinite gusto in the days of journalistic inno. 
cence, when the Salisbury Postman undertook 
to dispatch several copies “as far as Exeter,” 
adding that ‘‘as it contains the whole week’s 
news it can’t be offered under twopence,” or 
when the Norwich Postman advertised its tariff, 
“Priee one penny, but a half-penny not re- 
fused.” 


Law Reions SUPREME IN Prussta.—A di- 
plomatist from his native mountains bought a 
ticket for a sleeping-coach at Vienna and set 
out for Berlin. The cozy quarters delighted 
him, and he soon Jaid himself down on the 
white sheets exactly as he had been accus- 
tomed to do in his own village; that is to say, 
dressed, booted, and spurred. ‘The servant 
who had charge of the coaches roused the 
sleeper, and told him politely that “it was not 
allowed.” The diplomatist sprang to his feet 
with the demand, “Do you know who I am? 
I am Bozo Petrovics, President of the Senate 
of Montenegro, and I am on my way to the 
Congress at Berlin.” The porter was struck 
dumb for a moment by this revelation of the 
dignity of the man who-went to bed without 
undressing himself. However, he soon re- 
marked, “I hope your excellency will pardon 
the liberty, but I am compelled by my office to 
inform you that it is the law in Prussia that no 
gentleman shall go to bed in his boots; as your 
excellency is aware, the laws are executed with 
great severity in that monarchy, and as we 
shall soon arrive at the Prussian frontier, you 
and I will be detained.” “If that is the case,” 
said the mountaineer diplomatist, “we will 
soon set all right. Pull off my boots, for I 
must go to the Congress.” 


Earty Risinc.—Buffon, the great French 
naturalist and philosopher, who was one of 
the grandest ornaments of the eighteenth cent- 
ury, constantly rose with the sun, and thus 
relates the manner in which he acquired such 
a habit of early rising. “In my youth,” says 
he, “I was excessively fond of sleep, and that 
indolence robbed me of much time. My poor 
Joseph (a domestic who served me for sixty- 
five years) was of the greatest benefit to me in 
overcoming it. I promised him a crown for 
every time he could get me up at six o'clock. 
He failed not the next morning to rouse and 
torment me, but I only abused him. He tried 
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the day following, and I threatened him. 
‘Friend Joseph,’ said I to him at noon, ‘I 
have lost my time, and you have gained noth- 
ing. You do not know how to manage the 
matter. Think only of my promise, and do 
not regard my threatenings.’ The day follow- 
ing he accomplished his point. At first I 
begged, then entreated and abused, then de- 
clared that I would discharge him; but he 
disregarded me, and raised me up by absolute 
force. He had his reward every day for my 
ill-humor at the moment of waking. By 
thanks and a crown an hour after, I owe to 
poor Joseph at least ten or twelve volumes of 
my works.” 


Tue ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY.— When Alex- 
andria was taken by the Mohammedans, Ar- 
mus, the Commander, who was fond of litera- 
ture, became acquainted with Philoponns, 
whose conversation pleased him much. One 
day Philoponus said to him, “You have ex- 
amined the public repositories in Alexandria, 
and put your seal on all the effects found in 
them. With respect to such things as may be 
useful to you I presume to say nothing; but 
among those which you think of no value, there 
may be some, perhaps, very serviceable to me.” 
“And what,” answered Armus, “ are the things 
you want?” “The philosophical books,” re- 
plied Philoponus, “that are preserved in the 
public libraries.” ‘ This,” returned Armus, 
“is a request upon which I can not decide till 
Ihave received orders from the Caliph Omar, 
the Commander of the Faithful.” He wrote 
immediately to Omar, to lay before him the 
request of Philoponus; and the Caliph returned 
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this answer, “If there be nothing in the books 
concerning which you write, contrary to the 
book of God (meaning the Koran), they are 
utterly useless, the Book of God being sufficient 
for our instruction; but if they contain any 
thing repugnant to that book they ought to be 
suppressed. JI command yon, therefore, to de- 
stroy them all.” Armusdistributed all the books 
immediately among the baths of Alexandria, 
that they might be employed in heating them; 
and by this method, in the space of six months 
they were all consumed. Such was then the 
triumph of ignorance and fanaticism over 
learning and philosophy. But the whole story 
of the fate of the library is certainly a myth. 
If the books were written on papyrus, they 
would scarcely be worth any thing for fuel; if 
on parchment, their material would be equally 
worthless for heating purposes. 


How WE SupPiy THE EnGiisu.—The Lon- 
don Week, a new sprightly journal of some 
pretensions and much ability for a Tory or- 
gan, decries the great dependence the British- 
ers are placing on American supplies of food. 
The crops do not promise well in England, 
and there may be more than the usual want of 
supply. So Johnny Bull is up and in high 
dudgeon. Hear him as he scolds: “We now 
get corn, meat, butter, cheese, apples, peaches, 
and green gages from the United States, to say 
nothing of endless varieties of canned food. 
The Americans will soon be able to boast that 
without their help, there would not be a break- 
fast or dinner table properly supplied through- 
out the length and breadth of this effete mon- 
archy.” 
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Ir is a trite saying that truth is stranger 
than fiction; but it is none the less true nor 
the less remarkable because of its triteness. 
80 we soliloquized as we looked with more 
than ordinary interest through a recently pub- 
lished little work on “Visions” and “ False 
Sight "— Pseudopia—from the press of Hongh- 
ton, Osgood & Company.* It is the work of a 


young physician, written during the slow ap- 
proaches of mortal ‘disease as an occupation 
and diversion, at once to alleviate suffering 
and to give wholesome mental exercise by 
which to. prevent the spirit from turning to 
torment itself. Most of our treatises on this 
and kindred subjects are more or less morbid, 
like the “Confessions of an English Opium 





*Vistons: A Study of False Sight (Pseudopia). By 


_ Edward H, Clarke, M. D. With an Introduction and 








Memorial Sketch. By Oliver Wendell Holmes, M. D. 
Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 12mo. Pp. 815. , 
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Eater,” or they are cold and heartless and nar- 
rowly scientific; but this is not lable to either 
of these objections. 

The theories of the author do indeed 
account for all kinds of false sights,—not by 
denying their existence, or impeaching the in- 
telligence of those who say they have such 
strange “visions.” They are, indeed, sufficient 
to explain every form of mental or unusual 
sights, of which there is such an abundance 
of unimpeachable testimony,— not excepting 
the visions of the dying and the revelations 
made to seers and prophets. And yet he is a 
thorough believer in the supernatural, and is 
not disposed to deny that mingling with these 
natural distortions of the mind’s perceptions 
there may be at times genuine supernatural 
revelations. A large part of the book is made 
up of statements of real cases, some of which 
came under the author’s own observation, 
and others were communicated by the most 
reliable witnesses. Such false perceptions, no 
doubt, have a truthful side, and to a certain 
extent they may be prophetical, because they 
are shadows of coming events. But still they 
are purely natural, and usually the results of 
a disordered psychology. 

He shows also that, by a beneficent law of 
nature, death is in nearly all cases not only 
painless, but often attended with real delight, 
and that quite irrespective of any reference to 
the future on the part of the subject. Learned 
physicians, as well as discriminating minis- 
ters, know very well that very little reliance 
can be placed on any utterances made at the 
moment of dissolution. There are, indeed, 
“visions” at that crisis, but whether psycho- 
logical or spiritual can not be certainly deter- 
mined. A good life is confessedly the only trust- 
worthy assurance of a happy one in the future 
world; and while such a one may close with- 
out a sign, an evil one may go out in seeming 
raptures. And yet our author grants that the 
manifestations of that eventful hour may not 
always be purely natural, though in the form 
of natural phenomena : 


Probably all such visions as these are auto- 
matic. But yet who, believing in God and per- 
sonal immortality, as the writer rejoices in doing, 
will dare to say ABSOLUTELY ALL. . . . If lifeis 
continuous, heaven just beyond, and death the 
portal, is it philosophical to affirm that no one 
entering that-portal has ever caught.a glimpse, 
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before he was utterly freed from the flesh, of 
the glory beyond? May not the golden bowl, 
just as it is shattered, ‘be touched by rays from 
a light that is above it,’ and flash with a glory 
no language can describe? The pure material. 
ist, sad disciple of nihilism, may dispute this; 
bat no theist or Christian will be bold enough 
to deny it.” 

Dr. Clarke, the author of this interesting 
work, will also be remembered, with a lively 
interest, as the author of a valuable little vol- 
ume, entitled “Sex in Education,” published 
only a few years ago. 


A CLEVER and decidedly pleasant book is 
“Nooks and Corners of the Coast of New 
England” (New York, Harper & Brothers), 
from which the illustrations for the “Mount 
Desert” article in our last month’s issue 
were taken; and now we have, from the 
same house, a companion volume,* that is 
quite worthy of its association, describing 
most of the principal groups of islands in 
the Atlantic Ocean. These are, the Baha- 
mas, the Azores, the Channel Islands, the 
Magdalen Islands, Madeira, Teneriffe, New- 
foundland, the Bermudas, Belle Isle-en-Mer, 
Prince Edward Island, Isle of Shoals, Cape 
Breton Island, the Isle of Wight. The letter- 
press matter is chiefly descriptive, but inci- 
dentally historical, wrought into the form of a 
traveler’s note-book sketches. The accompany- 
ing maps, which are well executed and brought 
down to the latest accounts, add not a little to 
the work; while its nearly two hundred illus- 
trations, chiefly land-and-water views executed 
in the very best style, render it at once a 
pleasant and agreeable book for Summer 
reading. 


Dr. WorTHINGTON HooKeEr’s series of text- 
books known as “Science for the School and 
Family,”—three volumes, or “ Parts,” treating 
respectively of Natural Philosaphy, Chemis- 
try, and Mineralogy and Geology,—are among 
the very best of their class of school-books. 
A second edition of the first of these, “revised 
and enlarged,” has just been issued by Harper 
& Brothers, the original publishers. It makes 
a compact volume of 433 pages, stating and 
discussing its subject with great ability and 





¢ Tue ATLANTIC Istanps, as Resorts for Health and 
Pleasure, By 8S. G. W. Benjamin. Illustrated. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo. Pp. 274. 
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clearness, and with quite as much fullness as 
is desirable in an elementary school-book. 


TuHeE Annual Record of Science and Industry for 
1877 (New York, Harper & Brothers), edited by 
Spencer F. Baird, of the Smithsonian Institute, 
is a volume of much interest and great value. 
As a record of the real progress made in the 
several departments of science (chiefly natural) 
and of the useful arts, during the year, it ap- 
proaches the marvelous. The preparation of 
the work is creditable to all concerned in its 
production. 12mo. Pp. 480. 


THE Jatest issue of Mr. William J. Rolfe’s 
editions of Shakespeare’s plays is “As You 
Like It.”* The introductory matter is somes 
what less extended than in some of those before 
published,—twenty-six pages,—made up of (I) 
a very brief “ History of the Play,” (IT) a still 
more brief sketch of “ The Sources of the Plot,” 
and (III) “Critical Comments,” by Hazlitt, 
Verplanck, Jamieson, and others. The text 
has been thoroughly revised, and corrected 
according to the [supposed] best authorities, 
and is made as nearly correct as the case seems 
to admit of. The “ Notes,” which fill more 
than one-third of the pages, and are in sub- 
stance equal to all the rest of the volume, are 
Mr. Rolfe’s own, and this part comprises, first, 
an elaborate essay on the local history and 
purpose of this particular play, with not a 
little of Shakespeariana intermingled, and, sec- 
ondly, a large number of critical notes upon 
the text, of real, doubtful, and negative value, 
Altogether this work, as also its predecessor, 
is a pleasant and not uninstructive companion 
to the writings of the great English play- 
wright, the reading of which will be largely 
facilitated by the style of its mechanical 
execution. 


THE author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
has written many books, and, though she has 
perhaps never gone beyond her first effort, vet 
she retains the freshness and vigor of her 
earlier days somewhat remarkably. Her latest 
production, “A Legacy,” ete.,* very fairly 





* SHAKESPEARE’s ComEDY oF As You Like Ir. Ed- 
ited, with Notes, by William J. Rolfe, A M. With 
Engravings. New York: Hurper & Brothers. Square 
16mo. Pp. 206. 

*A Lecacy; Being the Life and Remains of John 
Martin, Schoolmaster and Poet. Written and Edited 
by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. Pp. 294. 
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maintains her reputation at its somewhat ele- 
vated level. Her writings are always in a 
good style, and of a wholesome moral tone. 


The Student’s French Grammar, by Charles 
Heron Wall, is a most thorough, comprehen- 
sive, and exact embodiment of the forms, laws, 
and usages of the Gallic tongue, as it now is. 
It is, the author informs us, the result of 
twelve years of continuous labor; and he has 
made it not only a grammar, in the usual 
limited sense of that term, but indeed, to a 
good degree, a history of the origin and devel- 
opment of that language. For any one seek- 
ing to obtain a real mastery of the French 
this, beyond any other that we have seen, is 
the work that he needs; but for ordinary 
school purposes a less elaborately prepared 
work might be more practically useful. 


Harper & Broruers’ Library of Select Novels, 
No. 603, is, “A Modern Minister.” With II- 
lustrations. (Volume II) 8vo. Pp. 198. 40 
cents.——Library of American Fiction: No. 3, 
“Miriam’s Heritage; a Story of the Delaware 
River.” By Alma Calder. 8vo. Pp. 175. 75 
cents. No. 4, “Mag; a Story of To-day.” Pp. 
122. 50 cents. Half-hour Series: No. 69, 
“The Coming Man.” By Charles Reade. Pp. 
85. 25 cents. No72, “The Canoe and Flying 
Proa; or, Cheap Cruising and Safe Sailing.” 
By W. L. Alden. Pp. 97. 25 cents. 


THE Princeton Review, for July, 1878, was 
among the first of its class to come to hand 
and to challenge notice. Under its new man- 
agement it has become a bi-monthly, giving 
six numbers annually; and instead of, propor- 
tionately shrinking the size of the numbers 
severally, there has been more than a proper- 
tionate change in the opposite direction. The 
present number, which begins a new volume, 
numbers its pages from 1 to 328,— making 
for the year three volumes of 656 pages each, 
an aggregate for the year of almost two thou- 
sand pages; .and all this mass of reading- 
matter is given for two dollars. Nor has the 
quality of the matter depreciated with the 
increase of its volume; for perhaps no Review 
in the country maintains a higher scholarly 
standard than this. There are in this number 
ten contributed papers, some of them of more 
than average value. It has no special edito- 
rial departments. ° 
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WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 

THE most marked event in literary circles, 
during the current Summer, has been the de- 
cease of Mr. William Cullen Bryant. The 
long life, and its peculiarly even tenor, of that 
eminently characteristic American, his high 
literary character, the irreproachable purity 
of his public and private life, and the rare 
combination of courtesy and frankness in the 
expression of his decidedly positive convic- 
tions, all unite to make him a conspicuous 
figure in our national portrait gallery. Because 
of his versatility of life and its pursuits it is 
impossible to properly characterize him by any 
single epithet. He is styled a poet, and such 
he certainly was,—perhaps without a peer 
among his own countrymen; and yet, apart 
from his poetry, he possessed enough to render 
more than a single name illustrious. He was 
a lawyer by professional education, and by a 
brief and uneventful practice; and while no 
doubt his legal studies served him a good pur- 


pose in after-life, yet in quitting the practice 
of the law he seemed to lay aside all pretenses 


to its characteristic habits. His whole life 
was indeed that of a man of letters; but, unlike 
many others of that guild, he never permitted 
the professional character to rise above or ob- 
secure that of the individual. Destined by his 
non-aristocratic birth to earn his own liveli- 
hood, he took good care to avoid by industry 
and economy all dependence upon the patron- 
age of either individuals or the public. He 
knew that as a man of letters he must turn his 
labors to account as a means of livelihood, 
and therefore he subjected himself to the ex- 
acting duties of a journalist, in which he lived 
and labored with unvarying persistency for 
more than fifty years,—and died at last, the 
head of the only publishing house with which 
he had ever been associated, and the editor-in- 
chief of the only paper with which he was 
ever connected. Through the columns of the 
Evening Post he spoke to three generations of 
liis countrymen, and by his utterances through 
that medium he became known and honored 
as a member of the commonwealth and a free 
citizen of the republic, busying himself in its 
affairs without seeking for its offices. 





Mr. Bryant’s reputation as 4 poet is certainly 
too well established to be called in question ; 
and yet it is not easy to say, in a word, on 
what that reputation rests. He was not a 
voluminous writer, for all his original poetry, 
produced all along through a period of more 
than sixty years, makes only a single moder- 
ate-sized volume, and, in respect to their ex- 
tent, all of his pieces must fall within the cat- 
egory of minor poems. While yet a boy he 
wrote “ Thanatopsis,” which stood forth as his 
chief work till, over sixty years later, he wrote 
“The Flood of Years;” and these two now 
stand as the starting-post and the goal of his 
poetical career, though neither of them pos- 
sesses as high excellences as do many others 
of his pieces. But whether as a man ora poet 
Mr. Bryant accomplished the work upon which 
his reputation was built up (it was not won by 
any single act) by slow and continuous contri- 
butions to the ever-increasing mass, He was 
artistically and ssthetically a devout worshiper 
of nature, whom he wooed as did Numa Pom- 
pilius his Egeria, and he was careful not to 
speak his oracles except under the inspiration 
of his tutelar divinity. Hence his poetry is al- 
ways fresh and original as the fountains which 
he frequented in the groves or by the hill-sides, 
Himself a practiced rhetorician and a severe 
critic, as well as a natural genius, his works 
combine the free naturalness of the Pre-Rapha- 
elite with the most rigid correctness of the clas- 
sical school of art. Other American poets, his 
juniors, in years, have lived and won renown; 
but they have not been his rivals, because 
their pursuits were not in the same plane with 
his. Had Longfellow, and possibly Whittier, 
written no more than did Bryant, perhaps 
they might have reached and maintained his 
high level. ‘The beauties of “Hiawatha” 
condensed into one or two hundred lines might 
rival any one of Mr. Bryant’s poems; but by 
too much dilution the quality of the mass was 
reduced, ' 

Mr. Bryant’s religious character and history 
are peculiar and especially noteworthy. He 
was born and educated among New England 
Unitarians, and he never separated himeelf 
from his early religious associations. His 
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home Church in New York City was All Souls, 
on Fourth Avenue, under the pastorate of 
Rev. Dr. Bellows, and it is said that under 
ordinary circumstances his venerable presence 
was but seldom missed on Sunday mornings. 
He was apparently a devout worshiper, an 
attentive and uncritical hearer,—listening to 
be taught and edified, rather than to judge and 
condemn. At his Summer residence, at Ros- 
lyn, in the absence of any Church of his own 
denomination, he worshiped at the Presbyte- 
rian Church, with the same steadiness of ai- 
tendance and quiet, unostentatious devotion. 
Of late years, with the ready concurrence of 
all parties, he was a practical communicant in 
that Church, though not formally a member. 

The careful and discriminating student of 
Mr. Bryant’s poetry can not fail to detect in 
it some indications of his inner religious life, 
showing him to have been a sincere and devout 
believer in Christ and his Gospel,—much more 
sentimentally than dogmatically apprehended ; 
a steadfast believer in the supernatural, and in 
the ever-present overruling providence of God. 
The mystery of evil seemed to shadow his 
mind like a cloud, and yet he ever beheld the 
promise of the final triumph of the right and 
of a compensation for the good. A vein of 
asceticism, indeed, runs though his devotional 
poetry, as if there were a natural relation and 
co-operative action between present sufferings 
and future compensating joy, that under the 
order of heaven 


“There is a day of sunny rest, 
For every dark and troubled night,” 


os 
and that the expected “sunny rest” has more 
than an accidental relational to the precedent 
“troubled night.” 

The compilers of the new Methodist “ Hym- 
nal” have given place to eight of his pieces,— 
thus making him to that extent the voice and 
mouth-piece for its millions of worshipers. It 
is evident, too, that these selections were made 
not solely nor chiefly on account of their poet- 
ical beanties, for they abound in deep religious 
thought and felicitous devotional expression. 
We venture the prophecy that these eight 
hymns will enter into the worship of the people 
to a proportion largely exceeding that which 
they bear to the whole number of hymns in that 
manual, because in them will be heard by the 
devout listeners an undertone of worship that 
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will find in all such a gladsome response, And 
should some one, jealous for the great doctrinal 
truths of Methodism, with which as a Unita- 
rian Mr. Bryant might be suspected to not be 
in harmony, scan with a critical scent for her- 
esy the doctrinal teachings or implications of 
these eight hymns, he will, we suspect, return 
from his quest with but very little spoil. He 
will have heard about “the sinless Son of 
God,” and “the Anointed Son of God;” of 
“the Star of Bethlehem,” still leading, “as 
once it led, to the Messiah’s feet.” He will 
have detected a recognition of Christ as “the 
light of the world,” and the Comforter of the 
mourners; of that “ Divine Wisdom,” standing 
ever in the presence of the Almighty, and yet 
“Source of truth, whose beams alone 
Light the mighty world of mind ;” 
and if his spiritual faith shall be as quick as 
his mental vision it may be presumed that he 
will freely consent that the voice of the sweet 
singer, though of another name, may still be 
heard in our sanctuaries. While, therefore, 
the great and learned and worldly wise shali 
celebrate the name of the departed poet, civ- 
ilian, and philanthropist, we, too, will remem- 
ber him as deservedly enrolled among our 
Christian singers. 


“FORMAL FRATERNITY.” 

THE course of the fraternity movements be- 
tween the two great Methodisms of the conn- 
try from the original separation to the present 
time is something rather curious if not always 
edifying. At the first General Conference of the 
Southern body, when it was assumed that the 
so-called “Plan of Separation” was a fixed 
fact, and the division was to be a geographical 
one, with a dividing line that could be moved 
only northward, fraternity was decidedly in 
favor with the South. But after “formal fra- 
ternity ” on these conditions was declined by 
the mother Church, and the famous “ Plan” 
repudiated by the General Conference of 1848, 
then fraternity was at a discount with the 
South, and very stoutly was it declared that 
there could be none until that action should 
be rescinded or revised. So matters stood for 
nearly twenty years, when a kind of tentative 
wooing from the North to the South began to 
be made, greatly to the annoyance of the lat- 
ter, because such gratuitous overtures could 
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neither be accepted nor yet declined without 
loss. First, as early as 1866, their General 
Conference was invited, by telegraph, to unite 
in prayer with one of our annual conferences 
for God’s blessing upon “the Church and the 
country,” which proposition did not, for ob- 
vious and sufficient reasons, meet with a favor- 
uble response, and so the non-respondents felt 
that they were placed in a false position. Next 
our bishops made overtures to theirs, at St. 
* Louis; but were politely informed that while 
personally they were duly esteemed, officially they 
had no authority to speak for their Church. 
Again in 1870 persons claiming to act for the 
Methodist Episcopal’ Church appeared at the 
seat of the Southern General Conference at 
Memphis, and were there and then shown that 
by the terms of the General Conference’s ac- 
tion in 1868 they were not authorized to 
miuke any proposals in advance of being solic- 
ited to do so. In this shape the case stood at 
the opening of our General Conference for 1872. 

The action of that General Conference (writ- 
ten by the hand that now pens these words, 
and adopted unanimously without an amend- 
ment) was designed to place both Churches in 


their true and proper positions toward each 


other. The time had come when it was in- 
cumbent upon the parent body to recognize 
the proper church-hood and the legitimate 
Methodistic character of the Church South, 
and to extend to it the hand of fraternity, 
neither asking nor giving apologies for the 
past nor concessions for the future. And that 
there might be no mistake in the matter, due 
notice was given that there could be no south- 
side boundary line to the territory of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church; that we were there 
and intended to remain, thus reaffirming the 
principal article of the action of the General 
Conference of 1848, setting aside the so-called 
“Plan of Separation.” 

Instructed by this action, our commission- 
ers appeared before the Southern General Con- 
ference of 1874 with our fraternal greetings ; 
and, of course, their reception in their official 
character by that body was a practical ac- 
quiescence in, and adoption of, our interpreta- 
tion of the relations of the two Churches— 
past, present, and prospective. It was not 
strange, therefore, nor was it merely an indi- 
cation of any want of brotherly charity, that 
some of the best minds of that General Con- 
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ference hesitated, and opposed the uncondj. 
tional acceptance of our offer. By accepting it 
the Southern Church abandoned its traditional 
position, and consented that whatever might 
have till then been thought to remain of the 
“Plan of Separation” should be thenceforth 
forever buried out of sight. 

Christian fraternity is always less a formal 
arrangement than the spirit of charity dwell. 
ing in and actuating individual souls, and with- 
out the latter the former is holjow and offen- 
sive. If our Southern brethren accept the 
hand we offer them, they must do it heartily 
and on the terms we designate. The Method- 
ist Episcopal Church is not of the North in any 
such sense as makes it not equally of the 
South; nor can it accept a “ fraternity ” that 
practically denies or ignores that fact. The 
application of this principle to certain things 
recently done, and others left undone, might 
do much good. 


THE “ INVESTIGATION.” 

“THE dirty pool of politics” is an old and 
somewhat trite phrase, which seems to have 
waited till now for a proper illustration of its 
full meaning. Its time, however, has at length 
come, and it need wait no longer even to raise 
its qualifying predicate to the superlative de- 
gree. ‘The case selected for illustration is the 
proceedings in the late Presidential election in 
Louisiana, and the presiding demonstrator is 
the Honorable Clarkson N. Potter, of New 
York, with General Ben. Butler and Springer, 
of Illinois, for principal associates. Now Mr. 
Potter, it must be remembered, #& no ordinary 
congressman, but a gentleman of the first qual- 
ity, belonging to the very cream of the cream of 
New York’s “ upper ten thousand,” the son and 
nephew of two bishops, and one of five or six 
brothers, each of whom occupies not only an ex- 
alted social position, but also a snug financial 
place. Having chosen politics for his sphere 
in which to win his part of the family’s honor, 
Mr. Potter sought an election to Congress in s 
suburban district, a kind of “ pocket bor- 
ough” of his party ; and being now in hig see 
ond term, the chief magistracy of the Empire 
State appeared to be the next proper object of 
his aspiration. But to win in that enterprise 
it was needful that he should not leave Con- 
gress without having done something grand 
and striking, and, pursuing thé fashion of the 
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present Congress, an “investigation” was 
chosen as likely to afford the desired oppor- 
tunity, and the late Presidential election in 
Louisiana seemed to promise the needed quarry 
for his bow. 

The results, in part, are before the public, 
and the richness of the “find” quite equals 
the most sanguine expectations. As it was 
carefully arranged that the “ investigation ” 
should not meddle with the doings of the party 
of its promoters, but only amirch the good 
names of certain distinguished persons of the 
opposite party, the inquiry has been altogether 
aonesided affair, And yet the most careful 
abstinence from all attempted inquisition into 
Democratic wrong-doings failed to conceal the 


fact that while on the side of the crimi- ' 


nated party there were persons the most in- 
tensely corrupt and mean, and practices alto- 
gether unscrupulously base and profligate, 
these were fully balanced in kind from the 
other side, with the addition of intimidations 
and murders, and attempted briberies, at any 
necessry price, if only the desired end could 
be reached. 

But as the design looked especially to the 
soiling of the private reputations of certain 
prominent persons in the Government, that end 
has been kept steadily in view; and the quest 
for scandals has not been entirely bootless. A 
member of the Cabinet has been “ clouded ;” but 
perhaps neither seriously nor permanently. 
A distinguished foreign minister was impli- 
eated in charges of foul practices, but he 
promptly crossed the ocean to confront his ac- 
cusers, who seem to be not much inclined to 
make good their accusations. A distinguished 
senator, the special friend and confident of the 
President, who brought a much better reputa- 
tion to Washington than he took away, was 
placed in just the position that a high-spir- 
ited gentleman most deprecates. And while 
the sharpest, most ferret-like searchings of the 
Committee fail to convict the President of 
even a constructive offense, there was a pretty 
strong confirmation given to the pre-existing 
suspicion that it is possible for the highest 
place to be reached in spite of the lack of com- 
manding abilities or consummate prudence, if 
only these shall be duly compensated by self- 
appreciation. 

In respect to Mr. Potter’s chosen witnesses, 
it may be said that while there may be in the 
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world other men as false as these, it may be 
doubted whether any of them have the same 
shameless hardihood in their baseness. And 
yet it is upon the testimony of such self-con- 
fessed and doubly convicted perjurers that we 
are called to believe that certain statements 
now made’by them are to be accepted as truth- 
ful revelations. With such fetid and loathsome 
vermin have Mr. Potter’s hands, in silken 
gloves, perhaps, been occupied for these many 
months past. 

The net results of permanently valuable dis- 
coveries made seems to be, first, the illustration 
of woman’s work in politics, as shown by the 
course of the incomparable Mrs. Jenks, before 
whom even the hitherto fearless General Butler 
seemed to be afraid. We have seen, at other 
times, how women are accustomed to “do” 
politics on the platform; Mrs. Jenks has shown 
us how at least one woman proposed to ac- 
complish its work away from the public gaze. 
Possibly her confessiones may bring her imita- 
tors. And yet another result is the proof re- 
duplicated by competent witnesses, that Mr. 
Packard received a larger vote for Governor 
of Louisiana than did the Republican electors 
for that State, whose votes made Mr. Hayes 
President of the United States, From all this 
we make no deductions as to duties performed 
or neglected by any of the parties concerned, 
being not especially skilled in the ethics of 
such questions. 

It may be, however, not altogether worthless, 
as a vindication of the truth of history, and 
as a demonstration of the “dark ways” and 
“vain tricks” into which politics lead men; 
but cautious civilians are aware that an office 
held de facto ia to be deferred to without look- 
ing too closely into any counter claims de jure. 
In respect to the last election of President of the 
United States, some things are quite certain 
and others are equally uncertain, and likely to 
remain so. Among the former is the almost 
absolute certainty that the free and uncon- 
strained choice of the legal voters of the coun- 
try would have made Mr. Hayes President by 
a clear majority, and among the latter is the 
question as to for whom were given the majority 
of the votes actually cast at thatelection. This 
uncertainty for a time threatened to plunge the 
country into civil war; but-the better element 
at Washington prevailed, and by a process un- 
known to the Constitution and laws of the 
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country, a solution was reached—a real though 
a bloodless revolution—at which, as the alter- 
native for a bloody revolution, good men re- 
joice. But Mr. Potter and his friends are 
not satisfied; and in order to make capital 
for his party, he is willing not only to em- 
broil the whole country, but also to engage 
himself with the vilest of the vile, making 
common cause with them and profiting by 
their infamy. Truly politics make strange 
bedfellows. Pity thatso much culture should 
lie down in such a stye. 

And now, as a practical conclusion from all 
these things, it would seem to be among the 
very first duties of Congress to construct such 
a plan for electing the President and Vice- 
President of the United States that the vote of 
each State shall be so clearly ascertained and 
declared by its own authorities, that the duty 
of Congress in the matter shall be only cleri- 
cal, and without power to revise any State’s 
declared choice. 


THE DECLINE IN THE BRITISH NOBILITY. 


Tue London Spectator, of very recent date, 
complains bitterly of the perceptible decrease 
in the number of peers’ sons who enter the 
Universities. It argues that the decrease indi- 
cates a distinct decline in this appreciation of 
the value of culture among the caste, which 
stands at the head of British society. We 
think the decline is to be accounted for by 
causes which the English should remove soon 
if they would insure the safety and well-being 
of their country. 

Time was when the nobility was closely 
allied with the Church. But now, although a 
clergyman with his name in the peerage has 
still a preference among the candidates for 
episcopal thrones, the prizes offered by the 
clerical profession have been cut down till 
they are no longer attractive to the ambitious, 
We think this is one of the principal reasons 
why the high-school is neglected by the nobil- 
ity. Their preference is altogether for the 
army. Those contemplating a military career 
find it not only unnecessary to spend too much 
time in study, but actually a hinderance to 
rapid promotion, The delay in the University 
brings them five years behind their competi- 
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tors who have gone directly to Sandhurst op 
Woolwich Military Academy, and have come 
out early fitted (?) for their profession, with 
all but the disadvantages of a want of general 
culture—a want less felt in the British army 
than anywhere else. So they begin work, as 
artisans do, early, and the number of aristo- 
erats in the Universities decidedly declines, 
while “noble” and “soldier” threaten to be- 
come synonymous in the England of the future, 
as they are in the Germany of to-day. 

But what will be the outcome of this change? 
These young noblemen are eligible to Govern- 
ment rank. They may be the law-makers of 
Britain. An English aristocracy means a 
seminary of statesmen. What effective power 
would a House of Peers have with only the 
intelligence of a mess-room? Society is now 
blessed in superabundance with “men with 
a million and an idea apiece.” Shall we 
swarm the world with them? It is a great 
protection for a society to appear rationally 
organized. A society in which all luxury 
belongs to the stupid will not, however, ap- 
pear so, and will be besides exposed to this 
further danger. The intellectual are often 
vicious; but the luxurious who have no intel- 
lectual interests, no objects of ambition, and 
nothing to do which must be done, are almost 
invariably so. A society in which the upper 
class is ill-educated, stupid, and vicious is not 
a society that is safe. 

We love dearly our mother country. We 
long fervently for her prosperity. Shall we 
not see this danger removed, and behold in 
the future peers of England men of worth, 
of scholarship, and of efficiency? Most of 
the members of the English aristocracy, as 
now training, promise to be, in respect to poli- 
tics, in the same condition as the gentleman 
who being asked whether he could play the 
fiddle, answered that he did not know, because 
he had never tried. 

We are too closely linked with the fate of 
England not to wish for a stable and a ration- 
ally organized English society. Even from ® 
selfish purpose, every one speaking the tongue 
of that North Sea Island should desire it. The 
might of this world is not in the sword but in 
the pen. W. 





